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AND INSTRUCTION. 


AUGUST, 1836. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tuere is a growing prejudice, in the community, against the 
infliction of corporal punishment on children, in any case what- 
ever. So true is this, that a teacher who should attempt to se- 
cure obedience by the use of the rod, or the ferule, even, in one 
of those obstinate cases which here and there occur, would run 
the risk of losing his reputation forever ; especially should he 
adopt and pursue a rule which it was once supposed was sanc- 
tioned by experience—that of continuing the correction at proper 
and reasonable intervals, till the child submits. 

I am far from defending the frequent use of these instruments 
of punishment ; neither am I disposed to appeal to the Bible, in 
support of their occasional use. The ‘ rod,’ of which that vol- 
ume speaks, I conceive to mean no more than the means, what- 
ever they may be, of sustaining parental authority: or, rather, 
it is used as the emblem of authority. It appears to me that, in 
this respect at least, the scriptures have left it to ourselves to 
learn from experience what modes of securing discipline are the 
most appropriate and humane. 

One object in punishing, whatever be the method, is the pres- 
ent and future good of the child. If a little present pain, either 
mental or physical, appears to me likely to secure to the child 
an amount of happiness at some future period, sufficient not 
only to outweigh the pain, but even to render it in the end a 
blessing to him, in proportion to the certainty with which it 
appears to me I can foretel results, will be my conviction of the 
duty of inflicting it. But in inflicting either, it is not necessary 
that it be public. On the contrary, it is obviously better in all 
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or nearly all instances, that it should be in private. The de- 
gradation to which it is justly feared by many that corporal 
punishment will reduce a child, is the result alone of such pun- 
ishments as are inflicted publicly. 

On this subject generally, | am confident much error prevails. 
Both sides of the question are defended with a zeal which bor- 
ders upon the intemperate. In the latest but one of the Re- 
ports of the Prison Discipline Society of the United States, (a 
report which I regard as among the most valuable documents ever 
produced in this or any other country,) is one conclusion which 
appears to me hasty, because not warranted by the facts. That 
the language of facts rather than of theories, on this subject 
and every other, should be regarded, I cheerfully admit ; but 
let us not mistake concerning what that language is. ‘The par- 
agraph of the Report to which I refer, is as follows : 

‘ An opinion has existed extensively, that the rod may be dis- 
pensed with in the government of children. We learn no such 
thing from the history of crime. On the contrary, we find 
prisons tenanted by those who were not resolutely and _thor- 
oughly corrected in childhood. And, if there is any one truth 
deeply impressed upon our minds by a laborious examination of 
many persons who have fallen into crime, it is this: ‘‘ He that 
spareth the rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him, chas- 
teneth him betimes.” ’ 

If there is such a thing as a hasty inference from facts, | 
believe here is an example of it. Is there, then, no way of tor- 
recting a child ‘resolutely and thoroughly,’ without the rod? 
What is the object of this correction? The answer to this 
question may be drawn from another paragraph of the Report, 
where we are told that prisoners often say, ‘ We should never 
have been here, if we had done as our fathers and mothers 
told us.’ That is, the object of correction is to produce obedi- 
ence. 

Now are we to say, that obedience cannot be secured with- 
out the use of the rod in any case? No one will take this 
ground ; for itis perfectly obvious that complete obedience is 
very often secured by other means. 

The language of the Report, then, must mean something 
else. What is it? If I am not mistaken, the doctrine which 
appears upon the face of it is this. The multitude who have 
fallen into crime, through disobedience to parents, should have 
been saved by the use of the rod. Now there are thousands of 
children who are wholly obedient without the use of this instru- 
ment. Suppose these children had been neglected, and had 
fallen into disobedience and crime. Might they not then have 
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said, with equal truth, ‘ we should never have been here, if we 
had done as our fathers and mothers told us?’ But would this 
have proved that they fell for want of the rod? Certainly not. 
The rod has not been used as the case now stands ; and yet 
they have not fallen. 

It is obedience we want. The means of producing it are 
quite another thing. I believe, however, that if we begin early, 
bodily punishment of any kind, is rarely required in the present 
state of society. But the rod has been an important agent in 
bringing about this state of society. ‘The law was necessary 
before grace. And just in proportion as the gospel shall have 
its intended influence, will the terrors of the law be rendered 
unnecessary.* ‘I‘hat a large proportion of state criminals might 
have been saved by early obedience, I fully believe ; and that 
had this obedience been secured — as no doubt in a vast ma- 
jority of instances it might have been, — before they were a 
year old, blows would have been unnecessary, and even inju- 
rious. 

I am anxious to see this subject properly regarded. Mankind 
are prone to extremes. From the injudicious use of a good 
thing, they often go quite to the extreme of discarding it. 
Nothing is more obvicus to my own apprehension, than that a 
few cases occur, where it is indispensable to inflict bodily pain. 
It should, indeed, be a last resort, like the amputation of a 
limb. It should be done only when the mental or moral salva- 
tion of the child seems to depend upon the measure. As in 
the case of amputation to save the body, it should ever be re- 
membered that a very unskilful operation is usually worse than 
none ; and that the most success‘ul is never entirely without 
danger. 

When it comes to pass that physical punishment appears to 
be indispensable, | should not hesitate long in regard to the 
mode. For in spite of every prejudice, I prefer a very small 
rod to all other instruments for the purpose, unless it were the 


* The advocates of corporal punishment believe that its tendency, when judi- 
ciously administered, is to subdue the wayward feelings of the child who is the 
subject of the chastisement ; but the author of this article seems to altribute to 
itan efficacy far more enduring. His argument, if we mistake not, implies 
that corporal chastisement in one generation, will tend to render the next gen- 
eration more docile, and, of course, less in need of similar inflictions. If this is 
sound philosophy, it is certainly becoming in the unruly boys of the present 
generation to submit more cheerfully to the smart which they feel! for their de- 
linquenc.es; and to console themselves with the thought that they are suffering 
for the benefit of posterity! : 

The conclusion drawn by the writer from the consideration of the different 
intentions of the law and the gospel, may not appear to every mind perfectly 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the gospel, with all its gracious offers, appeals not 
only to our hopes, but to our fears.—Ep. 
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ferule ; and, generally, I think it preferable even to that. But 
my views of its utility are not founded on a lite -al interpretation 
of a few verses of scripture. The latter, as I have already inti- 
mated, was obviously intended to lay down principles, rather 
than modes of executing punishment. 1 speak here in refer- 
ence to the gospel dispensation more particularly ; though even 
the laws of Moses are not always definite. Who does not know 
that crimes sometimes occurred for which a punishment was 
inflicted, the manner of which was left so indefinite that the 
particular direction of the supreme magistrate was at once 
sought? Again; what strenuous supporter of the doctrine of 
capital punishment will shed the blood, /iterally, of every crim- 
inal who has shed the blood of others ? 

On this point, I would be guided by the principles of that 
common sense which is formed on the basis of christian society. 
If bodily pain were regarded as indispensable to cure a mental 
or moral disease, I would endeavor so to apply it, as might be 
most likely to accomplish, in the best way, my purpose; and 
with the least permanent injury to the offender. But to this 
end, I certainly should not willingly endanger those organs 
usually called the ‘vital’ organs: the brain, the heart, the 
lungs, the stomach, &c. I would not strike the head, either 
with the hand or with any other instrument. I would not use 
means which would produce much concussion of any of the in- 
ternal organs whatever. Nor would [I use any instrument 
which would bruise the muscles, or in the slightest manner ex- 
pose the senses—the eye or the ear especially. 

There are a multitude of reasons why f would confine myself 
to the skin, as the place of correction ; and to the use of the rod 
or rattan, as the instrument. 

If, then, in any instance, it appears to us that in order to 
save the mind or soul from great or permanent injury, whether 
near or remote, it is necessary to inflict pain upon the clayey 
tenement which these nobler parts of the being inhabit, and 
which is intended as their servant, let us select the proper time, 
place and instrument. Usually the best time is immediately 
after the offence which is supposed to require it, provided the 
criminal is in health, and both he and ourselves are perfectly 
cool and dispassionate. Better wait two days, however, than 
manifest an improper temper. Generally, too, I think the pun- 
ishment should be inflicted privately. 

Let me once more say, that I do not believe in the necessity 
of frequent chastisement with the rod. Indeed, I believe, that 
if parents were wise enough to begin right in early infancy, it 
would, in the present state of civilization and christianity be 
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almost unnecessary. But some parents are not judicious ; and 
though it seems hard that the child should be obliged to suffer 
for the early neglect or positive errors of parents, yet this is 
_ the universal lot of humanity. We every where suffer to a 
' greater or Jess extent, on account of the errors of others. If 
there is no other apparent way of saving a child’s character from 
' great future injury, but by inflicting on hima small amount of 
_ present pain, should | not be- justified in inflicting it, even if T 
' had inadvertently led him to commit the very deed for which 
punishment was required? If by accident, or carelessness, or 
want of reflection, | should involve a fellow being in such a 
situation, that nothing but amputation would save his life, ought 
{ not to be willing and desirous he should submit to this severe 
surgical operation ? A. 
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é (For the Annals of Education.) 

H SELF-DIRECTION AFTER MATURITY. 

. : {Mr Epiror—I intended, as you know, to make the following the 
_ ___ elosing article on Setr-Direction; but I comply cheerfully with your 
; request to divide my manuscript into two parts, for the reasons you men- 





tioned, except one — which I believe was not your own, — viz. that long 
articles are not inleresting. My own opinion is, that every number of 
your work should have at least one long article of a dozen pages. Long, 
not because mere length has value—but because full and elaborate 
discussion requires space. Long articles, if they are made long because 
3 they are full and elaborate, will be more interesting than you can possi- 
bly make page after page of scraps, be they as good scraps as can be 
a culled from all English literature. Scraps may catch a glance, but they 
* do not fix the attention, even at the time — certainly they do not fix at- 
; tention and urge reflection over and over again, to the fifth and even the 
tenth revision. If they excite interest, it is an interest which a glance 
can satisfy; an interest which a moment can evaporate ; and not the in- 
terest which remains and grows. If they interest, by engaging the mo- 
mentary glance, long articles must needs be dull, to those who have only 
power to glance. They who will not read them may, because they must, 
call them dull. Piercing were they, to the ‘dividing asunder of the soul 
and spirit,’ they would be still dull, to those who glancing only, would 
not suffer their entrance among ‘the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ 
Long articles you must have — good, indeed, as well as long ; treatises, 
not scraps — such as glancers will call dull, but such as readers will find 
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penetrating the reeesses of their minds. These, after all, will prove your 
most interesting articles— will interest all that will read and. ponder 
thern — will mterest none that glanee them. 

These articles on Self-lirection, then, are they interesting? ‘Fhey cer- 
tainly have interested the writer. They certainly have not imterested 
those who have not read them; nor would they if they were a thousand 
times better than they are. Those who will read them, we will venture 
to say, will be interested, deeply mterested, if not in the pages theni- 
selves, at least in the current of their own reflections — in those recollec- 
tions of their own history, in those anticipations of their own futurity, 
which will flow rapidly by the side of our dull and torpid stream. The 
very word — Self-direction! — what interest in the very word, again 
and again glanced, even by the eye of the reader! The attribute of a be- 
mg springing up from the weakness and ignorance of infancy — growing 
with Ais growth, and strengthening with Ais strength; expanding under 
the fostering eare of parents and teachers, until it starts forth on the 
boundless course of mature life, guiding to the high destiny of an immor- 
tal spirit! Self-direction! the very word calls forth sublime and bound- 
Jess thought. Happy shall we be, if we may assist in the attainment. ] 


Sevr-prrecrion is the natural state of mature life. Without 
it, man is at variance with his condition and circumstances ; has 
lost the advantages of infancy and childhood, without accepting 
the advantages of manhood. He has passed beyond the reach 
of his early guides, without acquiring the capacity of guiding 
himself. If his incapacity regard the common busiuess of life, 
he is an idler and a vagabond ; and regarding any course proper 
to a man, it so far unmans him, makes him an aimless, shiftless 
thing, without the bloom of youth, or the fruit of manhood ; in 
proportion to the lack of self-direction, so far destitute of the 
proper attributes of a man. 

But if self-direction be the natural state of mature life, then 
must it also be the state most easily attained and preserved ; the 
condition and circumstances must urge and aid the attainment. 
So in fact it is. All other direction ceases, or ts found unsuit- 
able and unavailing ; while indirection or misdirection is wretch- 
edness and ruin. Whether he will or not, whether he can do 
it well or not, the man is urged incessantly to decide and act for 
himself. ‘The necessity answers in no small degree its purpose, 
in regard to those labors which are indispensable for subsistence ; 
and men at large are found going to their daily employments, in 
some degree self-directed, under the influence of their condition 
and circumstances. The necessity is scarcely less urgent in be- 
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Man not a mere Anima’. 343 
for the improvement of all our capabilities is involved in a due 
regard to the ordinary business of life. At the outset of his 
career, every youth finds himself in urgent need of more know- 
ledge and more skill, while every turn of affairs renews and in- 
creases the demand ; and every anticipation of the future pre- 
sents emergencies to be wisely met, only by means of knowledge 
and skill prepared beforehand. The difficulties are so great and 
so frequently recurring, that the mind would be crushed by 
them, did not youth possess an elasticity of spirits, a buoy- 
ancy of hope, which fits it to make the difficulties of early life 
the means of acquiring self-direction. Thus, early discourage- 
ments and difficulties become the proper means of acquiring 
early self-direction — the disadvantage the greatest advantage. 
Inexperienced maturity finds its best opportunity amidst all 
that is new and all that is difficult, where knowledge and skill 
fail— at the point of utmost need. Emerging from schools and 
apprenticeships and academies and colleges, past attainments are 
never found sufficient for the urgent purposes of life — the im- 
pulse received is not adequate for daily direction; but new 
knowledge, new skill, new impulse, is every day required. A 
new commander is necessary — warily, wisely, decisively to oc- 
cupy the vacated place, — in order that the voyage may proceed 
with prosperity. 

It is a wonder, such being the tendency of our condition and 
circumstances, that self-direction is not found on a higher scale, 
and with a wider range, than is wont to be found in society. 
Strange that man, who yielded so readily to the influences of his 
infant state, should fail so far when he has reached his maturity ! 
—that he should be at fault with his proper nature and condi- 
tion chiefly when he has become aman. One explanation of 
the defect of self-direction after maturity, may be found in the 
nobleness of that nature with which he is at length completely 
endowed. Man is a self-directing being; and of course too 
noble to have his proper excellence secured by any condition and 
circumstances whatever. He is no machine, to go of course, 
because he stands in some certain relation to wind or water. 
He is no mere animal, endowed with instinct invariably true to 
its natural occasions: but a man —a being of will and choice. 
Self-direction may be assumed, but it cannot be given or com- 
pelled. It cannot be the necessary result of any condition and 
circumstances, because it is an endowment of the mind. Hence, 
at the very opportunity, at the very point of advantage, and 
under the urgency of necessity, self-direction may fail altogether, 
or sink to a low scale, and confine itself to a most limited range ; 
nevert.icless, giving signs of the nobler nature to which the man 
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is faithless. Myriads in their very torpidity and inaction, in their 
utter indirection and misdirection, give token of a nature too 
noble to be passively impelled ; indicate an inward honor which 
mocks external aids and force, until, self-moved, it assumes its 
native and noble prerogative. Even so the unwilling bird is not 
forced on high, by the air or the wind, or by projection from the 
hand of man, but rises and soars by an impulse within, befitting 
the outward conditions for its flight. If man will not plume his 
own wings and soar aloft, he will not rise self-directed in his 
course — yet even in his chosen grovelling, will he manifest the 
noble nature which he makes inmate with the dust. 

Another explanation may be found in the errors of early edu- 
cation, which pervert the preparatory opportunity. Each period 
of life, if not perverted, prepares for the next — infancy for child- 
hood, and both for maturity, —if the opportunity have fair 
scope. But in either case, the opportunity may be so restrained 
by over-care, or so spoiled by mistaken care, as that the natural 
preparations for the succeeding stage may not be made. If a 
mother, anxious for the advancement of her infant, restrains all 
his spontaneous attempts to learn to walk, and forever leads or 
supports him lest he should fall, — if she will not let him have 
his fair ‘ pitch and tumble,’ a thousand times over, and his own 
self-moved and self-determined recovery, —- if she will not let him 
fall when he will, and ‘ pick himself up again,’ — long, long must 
it be, if ever, before she will be delighted with his bold and 
manly step, intermingled with his infantile gambols. Nor less — 
if parents and teachers will be eyes and ears to their pupils ; yes, 
and attention and memory and thought and direction and govern- 
ment, — must it be true that those pupils will not have the fair use 
of their eyes and ears, will not possess their own powers of miad, 
or be fairly prepared to ‘be for themselves,’ to go forward self- 
directed and self-governed in the path in which, hitherto, they 
have been moved and guided by powers without them rather 
than within. 

Just education must be conducive to self-direction; we had 
almost said must ensure it. The care of the family and school, 
when according to nature, must aid the development and _per- 
fection of every faculty —the acquisition of every endowment 
necessary in the successive periods of human life; whether in 
infancy, for obedient and studious childhood ; or in childhood 
and youth, for self-directing maturity; or in early maturity, for 
the government and direction of the young who rise up around 
us ; or amidst that two-fold employment, self-direction and the 
direction of others, for the ripened wisdom and the rich fruitful- 
ness of a green old age. If manhood is not self-directing in 
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society at large, it is partly because infancy, childhood and youth 
are not trained according to nature. 

It is not, however, our present object to illustrate the causes 
of the fa lure of self-direction, but where tt fails to promote the 
recovery or the improvement ‘of that proper endowment of the 
man. We suppose ourselves to meet our young friend, or our 
old one, (for it is never too late to begin or extend the work of 
self-direction), at the point where he discovers, contrary to the 
whole experience of infancy and childhood, that his mind has 
become retrograde, or stationary, or sluggish, and we shall at- 
tempt to show how, with more than his early success, he may 
now direct himself; how he may revive and invigorate his dor- 
mant powers, and renew, and more than renew the improvements 
of his first years of life. 

We have already. we trust, made some progress towards what 
we now propose. We cannot conceive any better introduction 
to ‘self-direction after maturity,’ than an illustration of the prin- 
ciples of self-direction, as they are manifest when aided by the 
instinct and activity and subordination of infancy and childhood. 
We are to deal with the man, after the experience in his whole 
earlier life of principles which may form the ground of his future 
progress, which may make him self-directing, as much as he was 
when moved by instinct and activity and the authority of others. 
Now that he has become ‘ his own man,’ we have only to require 
that he continue the work already more or less successfully begun ; 
that he now submit himself to the methods found or forced upon 
his infancy and childhood, that he may indeed become and prove 
himself aman. Every man, if he will, may find sown and spring- 
ing up within himself, the seeds of self-direction. Let him 
cherish the germ already springing up in his own bosom; and 
though feeble, it will grow stronger and stronger, and bear fruit. 
At this point, where all depends on himself, and where his own 
self may miss all or secure all, advice has place; and such as 
seems best, from our own dheorvation and experience, we shall at- 
temptto give. We confine ourselves, in this short article, to the 
following :— 

Self-direction must be decidedly and definitely assumed with 
regard to the improvement of his whole man, as it is wont to be 
with regard to the conduct of ordinary affairs. There can be 
no self-direction without deliberate and vigorous decision. The 
government which has been resigned by parents and_ teachers, 
must now be undertaken by one’s self. True, you may assume 
the command, and yet prove a weak, undecided, vacillating gov- 
ernor ; but if you do not assume it, there will thenceforth be no 
government, no discretion, no progress at all. Other principles 
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were sufficient, but have now failed. Instinct and mere love of 
action will be hereafter at fault, and you will not float as you did 
in infancy, steadily, rapidly and well-directed, towards an unde- 
signed port. Long since, you reached the end of that voyage, 
and set forth again under the government of others, most useful 
for the time; and you have been brought on well, it may be, to 
your maturity, when fiom necessity they have parted with you, 
and left you henceforth to plan and guide your own voyage, to 
undertake the more difficult and all-important course of adult life. 
Henceforth nothing can be done for you, without you. None 
but yourself can now take charge of the outward bound vessel ; 
can provide the stores, the securities, and the guides ; can give 
impulse and direction to your course. You must plan for your- 
self, arrange for yourself, decide for yourself, move yourself, 
guide yourself. You are not an infant now, nor a child, but a 
man, and must go forth and go onward, self-determined and 
self-impelled. Here then we say, assume definitely and decid- 
edly the work of self-direction. Resolve, amidst the first diffi- 
culties and trials of maturity, and at each new difficulty and trial. 
After discovering that no person is capable of advising your 
course, or even any single movement of that course — because 
ho one can know you or your circumstances as you know thm, 
—resolve deliberately, decidedly, that you will take all due 
measures for guiding yourself wisely. Concentrate your mind 
upon this one purpose — ‘1! will look to the bottom of all sub- 
jects in regard to which I am, or expect to be, called to act; and 
endeavor to have all my acquaintance with them real knowledge, 
and will endeavor so to train and order my faculties, that | may 
be able to use that knowledge to the best advantage.’ Such a 
resolution actually formed, wrought into the very principles of 
the mind, and you will never be at a loss for occasions and mo- 
tives of study ; you will never cease to possess the power of self- 
direction, or to advance in knowledge and improvement. We 
would say, were it not that we do not show the good results as 
we could wish, that this very resolution above was forced upon 
ourselves twentyseven years ago, by the necessities of our own 
early life-—the impossibility of finding, excepting ourselves, a 
guide to our maturity. It has been ever on record and in 
memory, from that day to this, giving some power of self-direc- 
tion, amidst all the infirmities and difficulties of a varied life. 
We have nothing to boast of, but we have found too certain an 
advantage in the deliberate and recorded resolution, too much 
steadiness and constancy in purpose and pursuit, however smal! 
the advance we have made, not to recommend that se/f-direction 
be decidedly and definitely assumed, amidst the first occasions 
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of mature life. Advice, counsel, of those older and more experi- 
enced than themselves, is certainly to be sought, modestly, hum- 
bly, by the young; and to be modestly and humbly considered, 
but must not be blindly followed, if they wish to take the right 
course, or to acquire the power of guiding themselves along the 
whole path of life. Those only who have to walk in them can 
be expected to ‘ ponder their path,’ so that all their ways may be 
established. We would say to the young, Never disregard ad- 
vice, and be as sure never to take it, until you have thoroughly 
considered it, and unless it corresponds with your own deliberate 
decision. It is better to err after your own best efforts to deter- 
mine, than to follow the counsel of even a wise friend, whose 
acquaintance with the subject must be slighter than your own, 
and who can only have given the thought of a moment to what 
has occupied your thoughts for days, months, or years. If 
you err in single instances, the effort to decide for yourself will 
gradually train you to self-direction, and you will, if not at | 
twentyone, by thirty or forty, become at lengtha man. He ‘ 
who at two score is at length a man, will not live in vain — will 2 
not fail in his lot to serve his day and generation. 





|For the Annals of Education.) 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOL-MASTER. 


My methods of teaching reading and writing were ad- 
verted to, ina former number. [ will now come to particulars. 

Out of thirtyfive or forty pupils I had three or four who came 
to learn the alphabet. ‘hese were seated on the lower seats, 
usually near the middle of the room; and, during the first hour 
and a half of the day, were destitute of any employment. All 
they were permitted to do, was to ‘ sit still,’ ‘ fold up their arms,’ 
‘avoid playing and whispering,’ and ‘ hear the rest.’ 

How much they were edified by hearing the exercises of the 
older pupils, I will not now undertake to determine. As for 
the other requirements, they were doubtless very well, could the 
little fellows have lived up to them. But in order to have the 
whole room warm, the heat was sometimes very great in the 
central part of it —I mean in the centre and front, where the 
smaller pupils were usually placed, — and it required no little 
share of philosophy to sit perfectly still for an hour or more, 
under such circumstances. 

When an hour and a half had been expended on the older 
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pupils, it came in turn to hear the little ones. One at a time, 
they were summoned to appear before me. What’s that? said 
J, pointing to A ; —- not the small a, such as is usually seen, but 
the capital, — What's that? ‘This he happened to know some- 
thing of; so after casting a side glance on the school, in order 
to discover how many eyes were upon him, he ventured, ina 
trembling voice, to falter its name. Pointing to B, | proceeded 
— What's that? B. What's that? C. What's that? By 
this time he had reached a region of hooks and crooks, where 
he began to be in doubt. So I pronounced the letter for him, 
and he repeated it after me. Thus I went through with the 
column of capitals without any serious difficulty ; after which, 
my pupil having ended, as he began, with a regular obeisance, 
was permitted to take his seat. 

I had not learned, at this time, the importance of employing 
small children in school; and that to sit an hour and a half at a 
time with nothing to do, was as painful to them as it would have 
been to adults, and more so. I had not learned that it was 
better to teach them first in order, before they had become fa- 


tigued and wretched in body and mind, by a long season of 


confinement —or rather of imprisonment. I had not discov- 
ered — and how should [ have made the discovery ?— that it 
is best to teach the small letters before the capitals ; to teach 
the pupils in classes, rather than singly ; and to present a very 
small number of the letters — instead of the whole twentysix, — 
at a single lesson. Of course it will not be expected, that I had 
made the still higher discovery, that it greatly accelerates pro- 
gress, in these cases, to give each pupil, at suitable times, a slate 
and pencil, and encourage him to write the letters at the same 
time he is learning them. Onc discovery I had made, which 
was, that something was gained by saying to the pupil, when 
his ‘ turn’ came ; ‘ You may come and read ;’ instead of using the 
imperative mood, as had been done from time immemorial ; and 
I had even gone a step further, and, daring as the innovation 
was, had found it useful to go to the pupil, and teach him at 
his own seat, instead of sitting still in my chair of state, and re- 
quiring him to come like a culprit, half dead with timidity, and 
stand before the master. 

Most of my abecedarians, ‘ learned their letters,’ I believe, in 
the course of three months ; but [ hardly know how. I some- 
times wonder, that pupils in such circumstances, ever become 
able to read at all. But they do. In the progress of three or 
four months, or at most in six or eight — two terms, — they 
usually get into words of one syllable ; sometimes farther. So 
that though they lose, by our ignorance of the true principles 
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and methods of teaching, at least three fourths of their time at 
the least ; but this is not so bad as it would be to lose the whole 
of it. 

In teaching spelling, my practice was as follows. On open- 
ing the school, | used to assign to each class, a spelling lesson, 
consisting always of such o7 such a table, or so many pages, or 
a certain number of columns ;-and require them to study them ; 
that is, read them over in a low whisper, or mentally. Some- 
times | was in the habit of tasking them ; saying that they must 
study the Jesson over a certain number of times — perhaps ten, 
fifteen, or twenty. And, in a few instances, | used to encour- 
age them to compete with each other, by ascertainmg who could 
soonest study his lesson through a certain number of times. 

On being called up to spell, the class were required to read 
or stady the lesson aloud ; pronouncing, distinctly, every letter 
and syllable. Each pupil read two words at atime. When 
through | pronounced a word to each, beginning with the pupil at 
the head, and requiring him to spellit. {f he spelled it correctly, 
i pronounced the next word to another pupil; if not, the sec- 
ond scholar — or the first who could do it, — spelled it, and 
‘went up,’ that is, took the place of the first, at the head of the 
class. But I need not describe the system of ‘ going up,’ for it 
is probably well known to nearly every individual in New Eng- 
land. 

My lessons in spelling were usually long, and I pronounced 
the words very rapidly, and required each pupil to spell without 
much hesitation and with equal rapidity. ‘The longer lesson 
we could go over in the time alloted to the exercise, the more 
progress it seemed to me we had made. How often | have 
boasted that we spelled more, in our school, than in any other 
school in the town! All this, too, without much regard to the 
manner in which we had performed the task. It is true I liked 
to have them spell well; but, after all, I made quality, in this 
exercise, wholly secondary to quantity. 

As in teaching the alphabet, so in teaching spelling, I made 
one or two innovations. Although I proceeded in the beaten 
track of my predecessors, yet it occurred to me, one day, that it 
would be better to have my pupils read aloud their spelling les- 
sons before they studied them, than afterward ; because, in this 
way, they would be more likely to study every word correctly. 
So that instead of reading a lesson after it had been studied, and 
when we were on the eve of spelling it, we used always to 
read it, at the close of the exercise next preceding. This was 
quite an innovation, I assure you, for those days ; trifling as it 
may now seem to many of my readers; and though a thing 
30 















































































350 Mistakes in Teaching Reading. 


which in itself will not be regarded as of very great conse- 
quence, it may lead thinking teachers to investigate their own 
methods, and endeavor to ascertain whether they may not, in 
many instances, still be defective ; and whether they might not 
make, in every department of instruction, more or less of improve- 
ment. And though many seem io suppose that they have 
already reached the utmost extent of real improvement, and that 
all beyond is mere innovation, may not the time come when 
they will look back upon their present course, and regard it as 
comparatively childish and irrational, as | now deem my first 
efforts ? 

But I must proceed to reading. I have said, elsewhere, that 
in reading the New Testament, it was customary for each pupil 
to read, at once, two verses. The exercise was usually begun 
by myself. J named the chapter, and after ascertaining that 
every pupil had his place, read two verses ; then the scholar at 
the head read two; then the next; and so on. I was to make 
the corrections — if anything was wrong, — unless occupied in 
writing copies, or in some other way, in which case, the head 
pupil supplied my place. But though I often laid down my 
book to write copies, or to correct some of the unruly, I seldom 
failed to read my two verses when it came to my turn. Thu: 
we went on, till one hour was passed, when another class took 
their reading books, and the same scene, in substance, was 
acted over again. When we read in other books than the Tes- 
tament, the course was the same, except that, instead of reading 
two verses, each read a single paragraph ; or, if the paragraphs 
were long, to a period only. 

The corrections which were made, either by myself or the 
pupil at the head of the class, were by no means numerous. 
‘They were usually confined to the omission of whole words, or 
to wrong pronunciation, especially of proper names. _ It was sel- 
dom, indeed, that special efforts were made in regard to distinct- 
ness of enunciation, correct pronunciation, proper inflection, 
tone, emphasis, cadence, accent, loudness of voice, &c. There 
was a confused idea in the mind of both teacher and pupil, that 
if about so many pages or chapters were gone over, the art o! 
reading would be the necessary result. How such an effect was 
to be connected with such a cause, I probably knew as little, or 
nearly as little as my pupils. 

Still, even here, I had made an innovation upon the estab- 
lished mode. It was not customary, generally speaking, for 
teachers to read, regularly, with their pupils. It was, it is true, 
done occasionally, but seldom if ever was the practice adhered 
to rigidly. But with me, it was a ruie not to be departed from. 
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I was as much obliged to read my verses or paragraph, as they 
were theirs. More than this, they were all permitted — and not 
only permitted, but required, —to correct me, if wrong in any 
respect ; although they might not, unless at the head, correct 
each other. 

As it was intended, this plan had a threefold good effect : — 
1. It taught the pupils the importance of more accuracy in their 
own reading. 2. It rendered the school —so far as this exer- 
cise was concerned, — more truly republican. 3. My manner 
of reading was of great importance to them as an example. 
Children learn much, even in the art of reading, by imitation. 
Iam of opinion that nearly all the advantage which my pupils 
derived from reading exercises during the whole three months | 
was with them, was obtained in this way. 

I do not say that they might not have gained other advan- 
tages. I think now, that though example, in reading, does 
much, the correct practice of the pupils themselves does more. 
We spent time enough, and more than enough, in reading, 
during the first three months of my teaching, to have made all 
the papils in my two oldest classes excellent readers, had we 
pursued such a plan as was calculated to accomplish the object ; 
or had we pursued such a plan, defective as it may still be, as is 
now followed in some of our best schools. 

Sometimes, even then, [ had many misgivings. I saw that 
we Were wrong, and saw, to some extent, in what the error 
consisted ; and more than once resolved on a gradual reforma- 
tion. I say gradual, for the public sentiment would never 
have permitted more. But I did not keep my resolutions of do- 
ing even a little. The power of habit was so great, and the old 
path, in which [ had been accustomed to walk seemed so much 
plainer than the new one, that I continued to walk in it; all my 
convictions of propriety and rationality, and duty, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. A. 





WHAT AN EDUCATOR SHOULD KNOW. 


{Translated from the German, for the Annals of Education.) 


Ir is a favorite maxim with modern educators, that the edu- 
cation of a child commences at its birth ; a sentiment to which 
[ most cordially assent. 

But as my object is to speak of the treatment which children 
should receive from educators —- which, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, means those persons to whose care they 


























































































352 Should the Teacher be the Physician? 


are not intrusted until they can walk, talk, and recognise 
external objects, —I should depart too widely from my pur- 
pose, were | to speak of the duties of parents, nurses, and other 
persons, to whose care the child is confided in the first years of 
its existence. I shall, therefore, confine myse!f to what must 
be done for him, after what may be called his school-days, com- 
mence. 

This period, it is well known, is not limited to any particular 
age. With some, it begins with their fifth or sixth year, with 
others still later. 1 will here suppose that the educator com- 
mences his labors with pupils five years old. What is he to do 
with them from this period, and what should be his qualifica- 
tions for his task ? 

First, the teacher should know how to preserve that activity 
of the physical powers, on which the sustenance and nourish 
ment of the body so much depend, in order to health. With 
unhealthy children, all education fails. ‘lheir frequent com- 
plaints weaken the desire for action, make them capricious and 
discontented, and disinelined to give their attention to surround- 
ing objects. Every rough wind frightens them from the beau- 
ties of nature, and prevents their gathering instruction from her 
endless stores of wisdom. The education of unhealthy children, 
is a most laborious, and almost entirely ungrateful task ; and he 
who would educate successfully, must first know how to keep 
his pupils healthy. 

But, I am told, that we have pliysicians for this purpose. 
This is true, but have they equal opportunities of judging of the 
constitution of the child, with the educator? Can they observe 
him daily at school, on journeys, and in the family circle? It 
is a sad prejudice abroad in the community, that a doetor’s 
diploma imparts particular efficacy for preserving life. Is not 
a physician who is ealled to a sick bey, whose constitution he 
does not know, and with whose habits he is unaequainted, his 
thoughts, perhaps, fixed on a certain disease which he expects 
everywhere to find, more liable to err in judgment in regard to 
his disease, its causes, and the selection and application of rem- 
edies, than an observing educator, who is constantly in company 
with his pupils, and perfectly understands their constitution and 
modes of living ? 

Are even all physicians men of integrity? Are there not 
some among them who treat their patients as an avaricious 
watchmaker treats the watch which is given him to be repaired 
— never perfectly restoring them that there may always remain 
something for him to mend ? 

The teacher, therefore, should understand how to preserve 
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his pupil's health ; how to guard against his becoming sick ; 
and how to relieve when here and there an accident should 
happen to the machine. It is only in extraordinary cases, when 
his own skill does not suffice, that he should recur to the aid of 
a physician. 

I know that many readers will think these assertions too bold ; 
and, therefore, | ask permission to relate a fact from my own 
sphere of action and observation. 

I am, at present, the foster-father of nearly seventy young 
people, who were born in all the variety of climates, from Lis- 
bon to Moscow ; and whose early education was, necessarily, 
very different. ‘These young men are all healthy ; nota single 
eruption is visible on their faces; and three years often pass, 
during which not a single one of them becomes confined to his 
bed ; and in the twentyone years that I have been engaged in 
this institution, not one pupil has died. Yet I am no physi- 
cian. During the first ten years of my residence here, no phy- 
sician entered my house ; and not till the number of my pupils 
was very much increased, and [ grew anxious not to overlook 
anything in regard to them, did I begin to seek at all for med- 
ical advice. 

Perhaps it will be said, the health of my pupils is owing to 
our healthy air and water. These are, indeed, of great value. 
But at those seasons when we neither drank nor bathed in that 
healthy water, and did not exercise in the healthy air, they could 
help us but very little. 

It is the mode of our treating the young men here, which is 
the cause of their superior health ; and this is the reason why 
death has not yet entered our doors. 

Should we once deviate from our present principles — should 
we approach nearer the mode of living common in wealthy 
families, we should soon be obliged to establish in our institu- 
tion, as it is in others, medicine closets and nurseries. Instead 
of the freshness which now adorns the cheeks of our youth, 
paleness would appear, and our church-yards would contain the 
tombs of promising young men who, in the bloom of their years, 
had fallen victims to disease. 

All this I only write, with the intention to convince my read- 
ers, that it is, as a general rule, possible to keep pupils healthy 
without the aid of medical science. 

This is not the place to point out all the means which must 
be resorted to in order to preserve the health of our pupils. I 
will only remark, that it is indispensably necessary to accustom 
them to hardships, to exercise them in free air without regard 
30* 















































354 How to Harden the Constitution. 


to weather, to keep them on simple food, and to apply the cold 
bath, with the exercise of swimming.* 

Let this be a hint to those of you, my young friends, who 
wish to elevate yourselves to the rank of educators. If your 
pupils can improve their health by hardening, then you ought 
to be hardened. For do you believe they will be comfort- 
able in a snow storm if they hear you complain of the disagree- 
able sensations it produces? That they will willingly go out 
lightly clothed, and with uncovered heads, while you are wrap- 
ped in furs? Or do you believe that the delicately trained 
young man will willingly expose himself to the rough wind: 
Ah, | fear that so often as the air is rough, you will seek for 
some excuse for neglecting to go out, choosing to remain in a 
warm room; and thus instead of hardening your pupils, you 
will make them still more tender. 

If, therefore, you would not only be called an educator, but 
be truly such, harden your body. Throw away your feather- 
beds, and accustom yourself to lie upon straw, and to sleep un- 
der a light covering. Cover the head lightly, or not at all. It 
is a great mistake to keep the head always covered. Let your 
clothing in general be light; fur ought never to be worn by 
you. So long as you accustom yourself to running or walking, 
you will be able to resist the weather, except, perhaps, when 
you ride in a wagon or sleigh. Go daily into the fresh air 
without first looking out of the window to see what the weather 
is. Make long journeys on foot occasionally, that your body 
may become accustomed to bear the fatigues connected with it. 
As exercise in the snow and on the ice is an excellent means of 
gaining strength, you should not neglect to learn to slide on 
small sleds, and to run with skates on the ice. ‘Then you will 
not be obliged to show your pupils, by long arguments, the use- 
fulness of such exercise. You seat yourself on your sled and 
glide down the hill; you fasten on your skates and glide over 
the ice ; and, in the next moment, your pupils will beg you to 
procure for them a sled and a pair of skates. 

If the use of simple food is one means of preserving the health 
of your pupils, then you will perceive that you should accustom 
yourself to it. The warm and foreign drinks, which early edu- 
cation may have made you feel so necessary, the choice bits 
which form a part of the meals on the tables of the rich, you 


*Some maintain that the nervous diseases so common in our days, are the 
consequences of cold bathing. On this point I do not wish to contend with 
any individual ; but I say it distinctly, that of the hundreds of young people 
who have been under my care, not one has suffered from bathing. I am also 
certain, that of all the nervously diseased persons whom I know, not one ever 
used cold baths. 
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must utterly banish from your presence. Then you will have 
no need to preach to your pupils on the value of simple food. 
if you limit yourself to milk, fruits, butter, vegetables, plain meat, 
and other means of nourishment which surrounding nature of- 
fers you, they will soon accustom themselves to them, and the 
desire for artificial dishes will become weak and easy to be con- 
trolled. But will this be easy as long as you allow yourself en- 
joyments, against which you caution them? 

If you lead your pupils to the cold bath without going into it 
yourself, you may easily foresee that many difficulties will arise. 
Many of the pupils will be unwilling to go into the water, and 
will seek for some excuse for neglecting it; and what is high 
enjoyment to thousands of other boys, will be hardship to them. 
You yourself, will be running in anxiety round the shore, like a 
hen when her brood of ducks swim in the pond ; and if they 
get into danger, can neither advise nor help them. 

The shortest way to avoid such an unpleasant dilemma, is, to 
learn to swim yourself. It will then be a pleasure to you to 
dive, splash, and swim in the cold water. You will then jump 
in with joy, and your little one will soon follow you. You will 
be able easily to acquaint them with all the arts by which to 
keep themselves on the surface of the water, and to move on it 
with freedom ; and if they should fall into danger, ycu will be 
at hand to help them. 

By such management, the limbs and other organs which the 
Creator has imparted to these little ones, for the preservation of 
their health, will perform their office without frequent or long 
interruptions ; and even if they should sometimes be subjected 
to a momentary interruption, it will require but a slight eflort 
to rouse their flagging powers into activity again. 

Besides these preserving and sustaining powers, the senses, 
memory, imagination, and intellect, must also be exercised. 

Where shall these exercises be made? They must be made 
on objects which please the senses. These must be procured 
in great variety, and exhibited to the children for reflection. 
While they are wanting among children of six or eight years 
there is no education, —because there is nothing on which 
their active powers can be exercised. 

And what shall these objects be? This the children must 
teach us themselves. We must learn of them what objects are 
best calculated to excite their attention ; and when we exhibit 
such objects to them, we shall not need to say, ‘ Attend, dear 
children.’ They feel in themselves a demand for attention ; 
and thus they do what the educator must labor for ; they edu- 
cate themselves. 
























































356 Study of Natural History. 


Here, long experience has taught me, that the observation of 
children is most easily aroused by the sight of animals. If any 
one doubts this, let him watch the child himself, and he will 
soon see it istrue. Their eyesare seldom directed to their own 
bodies, but usually to the objects which surround them. Bring 
only a sparrow, a mouse, a fish, or any other animal into the 
room, and how soon they will turn from every other object, and 
look at the animal! Even when you lay before them a pic- 
ture book, they will look longest at the pictures which represent 
animals. Can you not then hear them, or, at least, imagine you 
hear them say, ‘ If you wish to exercise the powers which now 
manifest themselves in us, show us animals!’ 

It is true that here and there a teacher in our schools and 
seminaries, has already begun to pay some regard to these indi- 
cations, and teach a little natural history ; a branch of science, 
which, until recently, was almost unknown to our youth. In 
most cases, however, even now, these efforts are made to very 
little purpose. 

Teachers often lecture upon a system of Natural History, 
without exhibiting any of the productions of nature ; and erro- 
neously think, by dving so, to satisfy the claims of a youthful 
mind. 

Children always exercise their faculties on objects of sense, 
but how can they do so when none are shown them? Nat- 
ural History should be taught, not merely for its own sake, but 
also to afford children an opportunity of exercising their various 
powers and faculties. But all this is set aside by lecturers on 
Natural History, where the child is only called to feel; and 
where all the observing and judging is done by the teacher. 

In order to exercise the youthful powers on nature, we must 
place her productions, one after another, before them for obser- 
vation; and, in order to attract the whole attention, a whole 
thing must be exhibited at once ; and, first of all, an animal. 

That animal must be very closely observed and examined in 
its different parts, its form, its color, and its purpose. It must 
be compared with some other animal, and the pupil should be 
taught to observe what they have in common, and in what 
respects they differ. It should be sometimes removed, and then 
described by the child in its absence. What cannot be deter- 
nined by his own observation, as for example the food, mode of 
living, uses, &c., must be supplied by the statements of the 
teacher. 

I select, for example, a Canary Bird for observation. How 
much there is here for the pupil to observe ! 

I can excite my pupils’ observation in two ways: First, by 
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call those feathers above the tail feathers? And what are those under 
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telling them what I notice of this bird ; and, second, by induc- 
ing them to observe it themselves. In the first place, | should 
exercise my own powers, in the second, the powers of the chil- 
dren. But since nothing but the improvement of the children 
is my professed object, if I would not act dishonestly, I must 
try to induce them to make their own observations. 

This may be done in nearly the following manner : — 


What is the name of this littlecreature ? Why isita bird? Why a 
Canary bird? Which are its limbs? What has it in the front of the 
head? Into how many parts is the beak divided? What is the shape 
of the upper part of the beak? What has it at its sides? What is the 
shape of the nostrils? What is the shape of the lower part of the beak? 
Which part of the beak moves? Which does not move? Of what use 
is the beak to a Canary bird? Hus every Canary bird a beak? Is then 
the beak a necessary or an accidental part?) What has he on both sides 
of the head? Of what use are the eyes? What is over the eyes? Of 
what use are the eyelashes? 


What is the head covered with? Why? What is the color of the 
feathers? Have the feathers of all Canary birds the same color? Is this 
color also essential, or is it accidental? On what does the head stand? 
What can the bird do with its neck? What do you call the upper part 
of the neck? And what the lower? What do you call both the limbs in 
the sides of the body? How many parts do the wings contain? What 
do you call the feathers that cover the wings? What do you call the 
feathers on the side? Which feathers are the longest? 


Of how many parts is a flag feather composed? Of what use are 
the wings to the bird?) What do you call the limbs under the body? In 
how many parts are they? Why are they composed of more parts? 
What do you call the upper part which is next to the body? What the 
middle? What the under? Whatis on the under part? With what are 
the thighs and legs covered? With what the feet andtoes? How many 
toes on each foot? How many on both? How many toes have ten Ca- 
nary birds? How many a hundred? Are all the toes of the same 
length? Which is the longest? Which the shortest? How many joints 
has each toe? What is in the front of the toes? Why do the toes have 
joints? 

What do you call that part of the bird on which all the limbs rest? 
What do you call the upper part? What the under? What do you call 
the fore part of the lower part? What is the color of the back? What 
of the breast? What of the belly? What do you call the feathers be- 
hind the body? How many feathers are there in the tail? What do you 
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the tail feathers? What is that fleshy elevation above the tail? Of what 
use is the fat gland? 

Now, Henry, describe the Canary bird to me. What animal did we 
examine yesterday? Each of you may tell me what the Canary bird has 
in common with the frog. Tell me now in what respects he differs from 
the frog. 


This is a mere hint how instruction can be drawn from ob- 
jects of the animal kingdom, and applied to the exercise of the 
juvenile powers. One who understands the case, can easily 
multiply the questions. For example, much may be asked of 
the children in regard to what they know of the native country, 
the food, the care, the use, the commerce, &c., of the Ca- 
nary bird. What the children do not know, the teacher 
must add or explain. 





STORY OF MARIE BROMIUAM. 


[The following tale is founded on fact. We insert it because we 


think it contains a few excellent hints — not likely to be soon forgotten. } 


Marte was born in a small village, not far from the Green 
Mountains, in Vermont. Her father, though poor, gave her the 
best means of instruction which the place afforded ; and when. 
some years afterward, he removed to a neighboring state, his 
efforts, instead of being remitted, were increased. 

Marie, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, was a most excel- 
lent scholar ; and not only an excellent scholar, but far beyond 
the majority of those of her years in discretion. 

About this time, a female teacher of an academy was wanted 
in her native village, and some of her friends thought of Marie. 
But she was the daughter of a poor man — a mechanic, — and, 
though they had heard much said in her praise, yet they could 
only think of her as Marie Bromham ; and to many it appeared 
almost impossible that she could be fit for a teacher. 

In the mean time much was said of the excellent teachers 
which issued yearly from certain celebrated schools of Boston ; 
and not a few of the good people of Marie’s native village grew 
anxious to procure the services of one of these far-famed young 
ladies. Some of them even grew clamorous on the subject. 
The result was, finally, that Miss P., who had just ‘ finished her 
education’ at Boston, was employed ; and the school was opened 
with exceedingly high hopes on the part of its patrons. 
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For a time all appeared to go on very well. Miss P.’s repu- 
tation was too high to be easily atlected, especially by small 
mistakes or momentary errors. It was not long, however, before 
it began to be whispered that she did not ‘govern’ well; and 
what was at first only whispered, ultimately became a matter of 
general notoriety. In short, Miss P. was obliged to leave the 
school, to save what remained to her of her reputation as an in- 
structress ; and those who employed her were equally willing she 
should leave, to save the school from absolute extinction. 

Boston, however, contained many more ‘excellent’ teachers, 
and away they sent for another of the number. Well,another was 
procured, and all hands and hearts united in her support. But 
she, too, was found radically deficient in some respects, and the 
result was a total failure, as in the former case ; though, as in 
the former case, it was called by a smoother name. Several 
other efforts were made, during the progress of two or three 
years, but with a similar want of success. 

Meanwhile, young Marie was rising rapidly into public notice, 
and had already become an assistant teacher in one of the most 
respectable academies of New Hampshire. She had earned and 
established a reputation for that efficient, vigorous activity in her 
profession, which all the diplomas of Female Institutes and Sem- 
inaries, and all the certificates of Female High Schools, can 
never, of themselves, bestow. 

As merit, like murder, will usually come to light, sooner or 
later, Marie’s fame as an instructress at last found its way from 
the Granite State to the Green Mountains; and those who were 
tired of looking to Boston exclusively for their teachers, having 
become the dominant party, it was once more resolved, by an 
almost, but not quite, unanimous vote, to secure, if possible, her 
services. 

But repentance, as it has often happened, came in this instance 
a little too late. A vacancy had occurred in the office of prin- 
cipal of the seminary where Marie had been for some time labor- 
ing, and she had received and accepted an unanimous call to fill 
the station ; — where she still remains. 

Great was the sorrow of the Green Mountain people when 
they found they had missed, by their delay, the only opportunity 
which might ever occur of securing the services of this accom- 
plished and energetic teacher. Instead of blaming themselves, 
however, as in justice they ought to have done, they only vented 
their spleen upon the Boston schools and Boston teachers! 

It is sometimes said that there are those who never know 
when they are well used. In like manner, there are persons, 
and those by no means very few, who never know when they 
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360 Reply to Mr Foster. 


have a good ofer. A plain country lady, who possesses a love 
for teaching, and has at the same time the requisite health and 
moral qualifications, can never be safely set aside, and preference 
given to a city teacher, especially if she has been educated in 
the city, even though she should happen to be the better informed 
of the two. For though intelligence can never be a defect in a 
candidate for teaching, and though the want of it is a serious 
evil, yet it is an evil which is far more likely to be overcome 
than those moral defects which sometimes exist in many other- 
wise excellent young ladies who issue yearly from the large 
and respectable establishments which are to be found not only in 
Boston, but in most other large cities of these United States. 
The young lady who has every other qualification but mere 
knowledge, when she commences a school, will not long be 
wanting in that respect: but she who is greatly deficient in en- 
ergy, or skill to govern, will not be likely to acquire either after 
she has once opened her school. It were far better for herself, 
as well as for her friends, that she should abandon the profession 
at once, and betake herself to some calling to which her talents, 
natural and acquired, have better adapted her. 

There are to be found multitudes of people who can never 
regard a commodity as truly excellent or higly valuable, which is 
not either far fetched or dear bought, or both. In like manner 
there are many who think more highly of a candidate for school 
teaching in proportion to the distance from which she is brought ; 
and who will scarcely fail to turn on their heels at the very name 
of a young teacher in their own native village, whose merit, 
perhaps, is of the very first order. 





LARGE TEXT HAND IN WRITING. 


Mr Epiror —I doubt not you will hear me once more, for 
though ‘ cast down,’ I am not yet annihilated by Mr Foster's 
weapons. Though he takes the short and sure method of gain- 
ing the victory — that of denying my facts and setting aside my 
arguments as not worth the task of disproving, — I will still pro- 
pose a few questions to him, if, in the plenitude of his strength, 
he will deign to answer them. 

Mr Foster, if I mistake not, says in his Prize Fssay on Pen- 
manship, that it is useful for children to write on slates, from 
the very first of their attending school; i. e. he would have 
them accustoned to writing, simultaneously with every other 
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study, even the study of the alphabet. And yet he says ex- 
pressly, in his last communication in the ‘ Annals,’ that the 
learner ‘should never be permitted to write a line of fine or 
small hand till he is taught the correct method of holding and 
conducting the pen.’ In another place he says; ‘the idea of 
teaching writing without the use of large hand, is preposterous 
in the extreme.’ Would Mr F. have the pupil who is learning 
the alphabet, at three years of age, and at the same time writ- 
ing his ‘letters’ on his slate, taught to hold and conduct a 
pen? Or would he have these first occasional exercises, con- 
ducted in large hand? Or has he received new lights since he 
wrote that Essay ? 

Again, Mr F. says, ‘ Your correspondent does not attempt to 
prove the inutility of large hand from the nature of things. 
Such an attempt would have been too hazardous ;’ for ‘it has 
been the uniform practice,’ he adds, ‘ of all skilful and experi- 
enced teachers to place before the learner, from the first, large 
characters, as a model for imitation. 

I deny that such has been the uniform practice. And if it 
had been, would it prove anything? Yes, if the fact, that boys 
of ten, twelve or fifteen years of age, when they begin to labor 
on the farm, have been furnished, ‘ time immemorial’ with im- 
plements of the same size, weight, &c., with those used by 
adults, proves the correctness of the practice ; though common 
sense, and the nature of things, show beyond debate that it has 
been decidedly wrong. 

But again; how does Mr Foster know that Dr Henderson’s 
statements, in regard to the method of learning to write in Ice- 
land, are false: Why cannot the Iceland child, as well as 
the American copy (in a rude manner, it is true, at first) from 
a printed book, without first knowing how to write? How does 
Mr F. know that your correspondent A. never taught a person 
to write an elegant hand ? How does he know that he is not an 
elegant penman himself? Can he prove some of his assertions ? 
I do not ask whether he can prove them all, for that would be a 
task truly Herculean ; but can he prove some of them? Can he 
prove that penmanship is, as he intimates, better taught in Eng- 
land than in America ? 

I will only add that I believe Mr F.’s method of teaching is 
excellent, in his own hands. Give us but the spirit of Mr Fos- 
ter — for I know him as a teacher, — and almost any method 
will succeed. ‘ Whate’er is best administered is best.’ I will 
not say that there is no difference in methods ; but | will say that 
I believe — from observation and no little experience, — that it is 
31 
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Only Means of National Regeneration. 


very far from being indispensable to elegance of penmanship, 
and much less so to the acquisition of a useful hand, thata person 
should write large hand. At the same time, | am willing to let 
the matter rest here, especially as Mr Foster is very reluctant to 
engage in discussion ; and if he will go on with the work he has 
begun of scouring the country of the ‘six lesson,’ and ‘ twelve 
lesson’ men, he may be pardoned, though his own system and 
views should fall somewhat short of perfection. Physicians ad- 
minister poisonous medicine, so it is said, to expel morbific or 
poisonous matter from the human system; why may we not, in 
teaching, even employ error to root out that error which is still 
more dangerous ? A. 





INTERMEDIATE OR PRACTICAL INSTITUTION OF HOFWYL. 
Hofwyl, April, 1836. 

Tur semi-annual examinations of the institutions here, have 
recently closed, and the new arrangement of hours and classes 
for the season has been made. | have formerly described very 
fully the Scientific Institution. Since my last visit here, the In- 
termediate or Practical School has been more fully organized, and 
deserves a more particular description than I have given. 

In the prospectus of this school, Fellenberg observes that in 
the commencement of his enterprize, thirtysix years since, and 
amidst all the labors and difficulties which have attended his 
progress, the unchanging object of his thoughts and wishes has 
been, the improvement of his native country. He remarks that 
Pestalozzi and other high-minded Swiss perceived before him 
and with him, that the regeneration of their native land could 
not be secured merely by changing the forms of government — 
that it must be accomplished, if at all, by the intellectual and 
moral vigor of the nation, and that the only means is a sound 
and well regulated national education. ‘To this object the 
founder of Hofwyl has consecrated his life and his fortune. His 
views have been misunderstood, and his motives misrepresented 
at home, in a manner which has compelled him to seek aid and 
support from abroad ; but in all the variety of his efforts, he ob- 
serves, he has never lost sight of this great end. 

It is his opinion, that in a country like Switzerland, which 
contains the same number of inhabitants with our larger states, 
and is yet divided into twentytwo portions, each of which assumes 
the character, and in some degree the prejudices, of an inde- 
pendent nation, a deep national feeling cannot be cultivated 
more effectually by any means, than by the establishment of gen- 
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eral institutions for education, in which the youth may imbibe 
the principles and feelings of patriotism, instead of the narrow 
spirit of a canton. ‘The importance of a single university for 
this object, is generally admitted ; but sectional | jealousy has for 

bidden its establishment. F ellenberg has hoped to contribute 
to the same object, by rendering Hofwyl a point of union for the 
youth of Switzerland, and preparing for them an institution con- 
ducted upon sound religious and patriotic principles, and entirely 
independent of the caprices of diplomacy and the jealousies of 
sections or parties, 

Such were the views which led to the establishment of the 
Intermediate or Practical Institution. ‘The course of the in- 
struction embraces all the branches taught in the Scientific In- 
stitution which are important to those who are not destined to 
the learned profession, excluding only the ancient languages and 
the more extensive courses of history and science. It is designed 
for the children of the middle classes of Switzerland — of farmers, 
men of business, mechanics, professional men, and persons in 
public employ, whose means do not allow them to furnish their 
children an education of accomplishments, and who do not wish 
to have them estranged from the simplicity of the paternal man- 
sion and of their native village, by the comparative luxury which 
is necessary in the Scientific Institution, in order to meet the 
artificial wants and habits of the children of the wealthy and the 
noble. In view of these circumstances, the buildings, the furni- 
ture, the table and the dress of the pupils are arranged in cor- 
respondence to the habits of the middle classes of German 
Switzerland, —habits incomparably more simple and economical 
than those of the middle classes among us, and in some respects, 
it seems to me, approaching too nearly to the rudeness of former 
days. In this way the pupils receive an education far more 
useful and solid than most of the youth of our country, at a very 
moderate price, without incurring the danger of acquiring tastes 
and habits which will render them disgusted with the society in 
which Providence calls upon them to pass their lives. The rapid 
increase of this school, which now contains more than a hundred 
pupils, and the feelings of some parents in easy circumstances, 
who consider it a safer and more useful place of education for 
their children than the Scientific Institution, where they come 
in contact with the corruptions imbibed by the children of the 
fashionable classes in foreign countries, seem to indicate that this 
plan has been well arranged to meet the wants of the com- 
munity. 

The branches of instruction indicated in the prospectus are 
the following: — Religion, commencing with Bible history, and 




























































































364 Moral and Religious Improvement. 


terminating with the doctrines of Christianity, which are taught 
to each pupil by a clergyman of his own denomination, the 
German and French Languages, Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy, Geography (especially of Switz- 
erland), Universal and National History, Geometrical and Per- 
spective Drawing, Writing, Vocal Music, in practice and theory, 
Gymnastics, and for those whose parents desire it, instruction in 
carpentry, and various kinds of work on wood. In the languages 
and arithmetic, a lesson is generally given every day ; in each of 
the other branches, two or three times a week. 

As this institution is designed to take the place of the family 
in educating as well as in instructing its pupils, those branches 
which are especially useful in forming the character and culti- 
vating the heart, in elevating their minds above the material in- 
terests of life to its highest object, receive the most particular 
attention: and history, geography and natural history, as well as 
religion, furnish important means for operating on the character 
and the heart. But the great means of accomplishing the object 
is by well regulated habits of industry and activity, both of body 
and mind. ‘Iwo hours daily are devoted to bodily exercise, a 
part of whieh is spent in manual labor, which will preserve onc 
portion of the simple habits of their childhood, and a part to 
gymnastic exercises, which are so important in order to give 
activity and strength to every part of the body. Military exer- 
cises sometimes take the place of gymnastics, and in the summer 
season, bathing and swimming. ‘The useless and pernicious 
amusements of a city life are of course excluded, and con- 
stant employment leaves no room for idleness or the reading o! 
useless books ; in short, the great object is to form the young 
men to be Christians and patriots, and to give them a sound 
mind and a sound body. 

Among the most important means of moral and religious im- 
provement, are the religious services of the morning and evening 
assembly. The principal instructor reviews the events and con- 
duct of the day, and endeavors to derive instruction from it for 
the future. A special religious service is held on Sunday for all 
the pupils of the Institution by its chaplain. 

In the hours devoted to labor, the pupils are employed, in part 
in the house and in part in the field, in the various occupations 
which are most likely to be useful in their family life. With a 
view of cultivating habits of order and punctuality, as well as to 
promote that spirit of brotherly affection which shall lead each 
to think of all, and all to seek the welfare of each one, they per- 
form in turn a variety of little household offices, such as preserv- 
ing the order and cleanliness of rooms and passages and play- 
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grounds, taking care of the books and tools which they employ, 
keeping an account of injuries, &c. ‘The most important of 
these little offices are filled by the ballots of the pupils. 

As an additional means of cultivating feeling, the younger 
and more ignorant or feeble pupils are committed to the care of 
those who are older and more experienced, who are expected to 
perform the office of elder brothers, in watching over their per- 
sonal and moral habits. Where the parents desire it, each pupil 
is furnished with a little garden, which he is taught to cultivate, 
and whose products he is allowed to dispose of. 

The recent examination of this school furnished ample evidence 
of the utility of the course pursued. ‘The pupils exhibited a famil- 
iarity with the various subjects of instruction, which proved that 
they had not been merely impressed on the memory, but rendered 
clear and almost visible to the mind. A few examples which I 
witnessed will best illustrate my meaning. 

In the examination of a class of boys from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, on the subject of geometry, a boy was called to the 
blackboard to describe and explain the method of ascertaining 
the superficial contents of a triangle. He drew a right angled 
triangle, and then a parallelogram, on the same base, and of the 
same height. He then proceeded to show that the surface of 
the triangle was half the surface of the parallelogram, and con- 
sequently that the base multiplied by half the height produced 
the contents of the triangle. A second boy illustrated the same 
principle with an oblique angled triangle, with a familiarity 
which is often wanting in the students of our colleges. 

A third pupil was called upon to explain the mode of ascer- 
taining the contents of a circle. He drew a circle, and divided 
it into triangles by lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference. He then proceeded to show that as the contents of 
each triangle could be ascertained by multiplying the radius, or 
half the diameter of the circle, by half the base of the triangle, 
so the contents of all the triangles, or of the circle itself, could 
be determined by multiplying the radius by half the circumfer- 
ence which forms the base of all the triangles. A fourth pupil 
illustrated the same principle by representing the circle as broken, 
or rolled out, into an equal number of triangles, upon a single 
straight line equal in length to the circumference of the circle. 

Other pupils were called up in succession, who described and 
demonstrated the method of calculating the surface of a cube, a 
pyramid, and a cone; and subsequently the solid contents of 
each of these forms, with more familiarity than most of the boys 
of our schools would explain a process in arithmetic. Indeed, 
this examination furnished ample evidence not only of the pro- 
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gress of the pupils, but of the practicabiiity of rendering boys of 


this age familiar with the elements of geometry, si pursuing a 
simple method of instruction. 

A similar class of boys was examined on the julieattion and 
reflection of light, as a part of their course of instruction in nat- 
ural philosophy. ‘They were first called upon to explain the 
crooked appearance of a stick in the water, and the deception 
in the apparent position of a fish in a stream ; and assigned as 
the cause the direction of the refracted rays in passing from a 
denser to a rarer medium. One of the pupils was then required 
to describe on the blackboard the manner in which a piece ot 
chalk placed at the bottom of a vessel, so as to be concealed by 
its side, will become visible when water is poured upon it. 
Another showed the influence of this principle on the appearance 
of the sun before the true time of rising, or after the true time of 
setting. A third illustrated in the same manner the parhelia, or 
the appearance of two or three suns. In short, this and other 
principles taught, had been rendered tangible as well as useful, 
by giving them immediately a practical application; and the 
answers were given by the pupils with the same simplicity as if 
they had been asked the most common question, without an) 
apparent consciousness that they were talking of philosophy. | 
could not but sigh to think how many of our pupils are con- 
tented with the name and the words of a science of whose real 
principles and applications they are utterly ignorant. Indeed, 
I have been peculiarly struck with the influence of the simple 
methods of instruction adopted here, on the feelings of the pu- 
pils. Receiving one simple truth after another, in an order per- 
fectly natural, they never imagine that they have any remarkable 
superiority of knowledge to others. Not pretending to be supe- 
rior, they feel little comparative anxiety about the opinion of their 
auditors ; and accustomed to familiar and colloquial instruction. 
and to indulgent explanations of their errors, and conscious of 
their desire to learn, they say what they think, with a corres- 
ponding familiarity and fearlessness, and receive the correction 
of an error without any mortification, if it be not the result of 
their own thoughtlessness or forgetfulness. 

Some of the elder pupils, who form the nornal branch of the 
school, and are preparing to become teachers, were examined 
on one of the most brilliant events in Swiss history — the war 
with Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. In the battles of Grand- 
son and Morat, one of the most warlike and powerful princes of 
Europe was twice defeated and put to flight by a Swiss army of 
one third the force of his own, with immense loss both of men 
and treasure. But in place ‘of dwelling on these brilliant 
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achievements, the teacher passed slightly over them, and called 
upon his pupils to explain the real causes or origin of the 
war, as they existed in the previous state Switzerland, the partial 
corruption of its simplicity, the ambition of conquest, hostility 
against its neighbors, and the influence of foreign emissaries and 
foreign gold, and then its immediate occasion. Instead of call- 
ing them to think and speak of the imperishable glory which 
these victories threw around the Swiss arms, he led them to con- 
sider the influence which they had in rendering the people 
more restless and ambitious and luxurious, and thus sapping the 
foundation of national safety and prosperity ; and to reflect on 
the lessons this ought to furnish for the future. 

You will perceive from these sketches the general spirit which 
pervades the Intermediate School of Hofwyl; and | think will 
agree with me that it promises to do more for its pupils than 
many an institution with a more high sounding name. Would 
that we could see many counterparts in our own country. 
Some, | trust exist. 

As it is becoming more common to send American youth 
abroad for education, J ought to add for those who regard the 
Sabbath as a day of sacred rest, that, on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the afternoon is generally considered as a period of fes- 
tivity. In this institution, the prevailing opinion is so far 
opposed, that the pupils are retained at home until the after- 
noon service is closed, and required to avoid everything that can 
disturb others ; but ar2 allowed to spend the rest of the day in 
walks, active games, and amusements. This restriction is a 
subject of congratulation ; but it seems to me far more consistent 
even with the sound principles of education, to regard this day 
as the privileged day of the soul, consecrated to the study of 
its character and destiny. If six days may reasonably be de- 
voted chiefly to our preparation for this short life, surely the 
seventh may with equal reason be claimed as a day of special 
and immediate preparation for an endless state of existence 
hereafter. Let me not be understood to mean that to perform 
aright the duties of this life is not an essential part of prepara- 
tion for the future life. Just as the study of the sciences is im- 
portant to the future career of a youth. But he would be 
reproached with gross negligence who should not devote spe- 
cial attention to the sphere of action for which he is destined, 
or to inquiries concerning a distant country in which he is to 
pass a greater part of his life. 

It is due to this institution to add, that I have found here 
more effort, and more success, in animating the daily life of the 
pupils with the spirit of Christianity, than in most others 
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where the tone of religious instruction and habits is more in 
accordance with my own views. How difficult is it to avoid 
all extremes —to secure all points, in this most delicate of all 
tasks — the education of a being destined to two different states 
of existence! How presumptuous are many that undertake the 
task, almost without thought ! 


SCHOOLS OF BENGAL. 


In our last number we gave a brief account of the course of 
instruction in the native schools of Bengal ; which we could not 
help characterising as sadly defective and miserable. And yet 
miserable as it is, it has its excellences. Who does not at once 
perceive, that it is, in some respects, more practical — in the 
common acceptation of the term practical,— than our own? 
Where shall we find elementary schools, whose pupils begin by 
‘tracing vowels and consonants with finger, pencil, crayon, 
&c.’? In what New England school even, is it customary to 
connect writing, from the very first, with all other school exer- 
cises, instead of making it a separate branch, and a distinct ob- 
ject of pursuit ? 

Improvep Native Scnoorts.—After giving a particular ac- 
count of the native schools, as they exist without European 
influence, and as they have probably continued to exist for a 
long course of years, Mr Adam proceeds to speak of the im- 
provements introduced into the native schools of Calcutta, a few 
years since, by the Calcutta School Society. He informs us 
that printed, are now substituted for manuscript school books ; 
that the branches formerly taught, are now taught more thor- 
oughly ; and that the orthography of the Bengalese language, 
geography, and moral truths and obligations, have been added. 

The mode of instruction has also been improved. Formerly 
the pupils were arranged in different divisions, accordingly as 
they were learning to write on the ground with chalk, or the 
palm leaf, or the plantain leaf, and on paper respectively ; and 
each boy was taught separately by the school-master, in a dis- 
tinct lesson. The monitorial system has, also, to some extent, 
been adopted. 

A species of superintendence has also been organized. T'wo 
officers, called a pundit and a sircar, separately attend two dif- 
ferent schools in the morning, and two in the evening, remain- 
ing at least one hour in each school, and explaining to the 
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teachers any parts of the system which they do not fully com- 
prehend. ‘They also examine, in their different studies, such of 
the boys as they think proper. 

Each of the pundits and sircars keeps a register containing the 
day of the month, the time of going to, and leaving each school ; 
the names of the boys examined; the page and place of the 
book in which they were examined ; and the names of teachers, 
in their own hand writing. ‘These registers are submitted to 
the Secretaries of the Society every week, through the head 
pundit. Farther examinations, both public and private, yearly, 
half yearly, or quarterly, as necessity or convenience dictated, 
have been held, and gratuities given to deserving teachers, and 
prize-books to the best scholars, —as well as books bestowed 
for the current use of the schools. 

Catcurra Scuoor, Soctery. — Much is said by Mr A., in 
favor of the Calcutta School Society above referred to. He 
observes, that ‘ it appears to combine with its arrangements for 
giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers of the indigenous schools ;’ 
and adds that he ‘ deems this measure of great importance, and 
worthy of all encouragement, because it is upon the character 
of the indigenous schools that the education of the great mass 
of the population must ultimately depend ;’ a conclusion than 
which none could possibly be more just. 

It is indeed surprising, that the best minds in every country, 
are, at the present juncture, so generally coming to the same 
conclusion in regard to the best means of elevating the ‘ mass of 
the population.” But it is still more surprising that while this 
concession is made in favor of the common or district school, 
as it is called in the United States, almost nothing is done to 
elevate it. We have a multitude of societies for the improve- 
ment of common schools; among which are the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the American School Society, and the 
American Association for the supply of Teachers, —and yet 
what have they done ; and when have governments, state or na- 
tional, or-even liberal individuals patronized them? The gov- 
ernment of Bengal has given the Calcutta School Society 6000 
rupees a year; equal to about $43,000; but when has any- 
thing of the kind been done in our American States, if we 
except the pittance of $300 a year, granted by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to the American Institute of Instruction? We 
do not ask such aid of our own Legislatures ; but we do ask 
that public opinion should sustain, in some form, measures for 
the improvement of our schools, which are wanted in the United 
States, no less than in the East Indies. 
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Native or Inpigenovus Scuoots or Learnine. — Of these, 
Mr Adam thinks there may be about 1800 in the whole prov- 
ince. The number of students is estimated at 10,800 ; and the 
number of teachers, is one to each college or high school, upon 
an average ; making a total of 12,600 students and teachers. 
This, however, is admitted to be nothing more than an approxi- 
mation to the truth.—In some districts of Bengal, thes2 schools 
are exceedingly numerous, in others very sparse. Dr Buchanan 
found only 16 in the District of Dinajpur, while in that of Pur- 
neah there were no less than 119. 


‘ The Hindoo colleges, or schools in which the higher branches 
of Hindoo learning are taught,’ says the Report before us ; ‘ are 
generally built of clay. Sometimes three or five rooms are erected, 


and in others nine or eleven, with a reading-room, which is also of 


clay. These huts are frequently erected at the expense of the 
teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise the building, but also to 
feed his pupils. In some cases, rent is paid for the ground; but 
the ground is commonly, and, in particular instances, both the 
ground and the expenses of the building are a gift. 

* After a school-room and lodging-rooms have been thus built, to 
secure the success of the school, the teacher invites a few Brahmans 
and respectable inhabitants to an entertainment, at the close o! 
which, the Brahmans are dismissed with some trifling presents. I/ 
the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, he begins the col- 
Jege with a few junior relatives, and by instructing them and distin- 
guishing himself in the disputations that take place on public oc- 
casions, he establishes his reputation. 

‘ The school opens early every morning by the teacher and pupils 
assembling im the open reading-room, when the different classes 
read by turns. Study is continued till towards mid-day, after which 
three hours are devoted to bathing, worship, eating and sleep ; and 
at three they resume their studies, which are continued till twilight. 
Nearly two hours are then devoted to evening worship, eating, 
smoking, and relaxation, and the studies are again resumed and 
continued till ten or eleven at night. The evening studies consist 
of a revision of the lessons already learned, in order that what the 
pupils have read may be impressed more distinctly on the memor) 
These studies are frequently pursued, especially by the students of 
logic, till two or three o’clock in the morning. 

‘There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal; one in which 
grammar, general literature, and rhetoric, and occasionally the great 
mythological poems and law are taught ; a second, in which chiefly 
law and sometimes the mythological poems are studied; and a 
third, in which logic is made the principal object of attention. In 
all these colleges select works are read and their meaning ex- 
plained ; but instraction is not conveyed in the form of lectures. 
‘In the first class of colleges, the pupils repeat assigned lessons 
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Harmony of the Saviour’s Education. 371 


from the grammar used in each college, and the teacher communi- 
cates the meaning of the lessons after they have been committed to 
memory. In the others, the pupils are divided into classes accor- 
ding to their progress. The pupils of each class having one or 
more books before them, seat themselves in the presence of the 
teacher, whea the best reader of the class reads aloud, and the 
teacher gives the meaning as often as asked, and thus they proceed 
from day to day till the work is completed. 

‘The study of grammar, during two, three, or six years, and 
where the work of Panini is studied, not less than ten, and some- 
times twelve years are devoted to it. As soon as a student has ob- 
tained such a knowledge as to be able to read and understand a 
poem, a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may commence this 
course of reading also, and carry on at the same time, the remainder 
of his grammar studies. Those who study law or logic, continue 
reading either at one college or another, for six, eight, or even ten 
years. When a person has obtained all the knowledge possessed 
by one teacher, he makes some respectful excuse to his guide and 
avails himself of the instructions of another.’ 


Here we reluctantly close our remarks and extracts from this 
valuable and very interesting Report; but not without once 
more wishing — perhaps in vain, — that it could be read by ev- 
ery intelligent friend of education in both hemispheres. 





THE SAVIOUR'S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


‘Tue perfect balance of all the intellectual and moral powers,’ 
says Miss Jewsbury, in her ‘ Letiers to the Young,’ at page 261 ; 
‘was only witnessed in Jesus of Nazareth; and the result was 
perfection. No virtue outgrew its fellow ; no duty trenched on 
its opposite ; there was a constant parallelism between principles 
and their application.’ 

We have often thought so. We believe that the Saviour’s 
manner of education has been too much overlooked. We are 
told, indeed, that the Bible does not inform us on this subject. 
This would be true, if by education were only meant a display 
of mere intellectual acquirements before the age of twelve years, 
and a shining out in active life before twenty. To our modern 
‘fashionables’ in education, that of the Saviour would, indeed, 
appear tame and spiritless. And yet who will say that a due 
proportion in the development of all — his physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers, — was not preserved? Who will show that 
his moral and intellectual education was greatly in advance of 
the education of his physical frame ? 
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372 Its Excellent Results. 


The following remarks from ‘ An Appeal to the Friends of 
Education in behalf of La Fayette College,’ are well calculated 
to illustrate this subject. "They show the system pursued by our 
Saviour — not, indeed, in his own manner of education, so much 


as in that of the apostles. 


‘ Jesus Christ was a Jaborious missionary, and at the same time a 
teacher of Theology to a class of self-supporting students. His 
school was peripatetic —he travelled from place to place. He 
preached in the towns and villages, having generally his theological 
students as a part of his auditory. Certain it is that this family 
school needed considerable funds to feed and clothe them. And 
certain it is, they were not sustained by a series of miracles. Pri. 
vate friendship did indeed, often spread a table for their refresh- 
ment ; but equally certain it is, that they had a common purse, 
from which they drew to buy necessary supplies. How was this 
purse replenished? Hence | presume to adduce the inference, that 
the common earnings were put into the common purse. In the 
correctness of this inference, I am encouraged by the undeniable 
fact, that Paul labored with his hands for his own maintenance, and 
for those that were with him, i. e. his students.’ 

‘Such was the Saviour’s simple system of education. Such was 
the class of men he selected as his beneficiaries. Such the manner 
of training them for his service. Such their inbred resources for 
self-support. What was the result? Let the early triumphs of the 
cross proclaim it. Let Arabia, and Palestine, and Smyrna, and 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, and Pontus, and Macedonia, and Greece, 
and Italy, and Spain, and Egypt tell. Let Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and the Isles of the sea testify. Let Jerusalem, and Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and Philippi, and Athens, and Corinth, and Rome, and 
Ephesus, and Smyrna proclaim it. Such victories the soldiers of 
the cross have never since achieved. In such triumphs the church 
has never since exulted, and never shall, until she returns to the 
inimitable simplicity of her Redeemer’s education and missionary 
plans. 

‘When a host of men shall have been prepared and sent forth by 
her, trained and qualified, like the Cilician tent-maker, or the car- 
penter’s son, by @ course of manual labor, in connection with moral 
and intellectual culture; not only for pouring around them the light 
and the love of heaven ; but also for enduring hardships and making 
their own hands minister, as occasion may require, to their own ne- 
cessities ; then only, may we expect to witness the full victories of 
truth and the triumphs of grace; then, only, may we hope to con- 
template the everlasting enjoyment of man secured, and the glory 
of God illustriously displayed in the development and perfection of 
the whole human race.’ 
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Teacher? Meeting in Ohio. 373 


MISCELLANY. 


Convention or Teacners 1n Cincinnati. 


The next session of this Convention, will commence on the first Mon- 
day of October next. In our account of the proceedings of the last 
annual meeting of the American Lyceum in New York, it was stated 
that this Convention would be held at Cincinnati, on the first Wednes- 
day of August — that is, the present month. We regret that this error 
of the Secretary could not have been corrected in our July number, but 
we were not informed of the mistake till that number had gone to press. 


Convention or Teacwers rn Axrpany. 


A State Convention of Common School Teachers has been called in 
the city of Albany, to be held the 20th of September next. 

It is stated in the Common Schoo! Assistant — which, by the way, is 
diffusing much valuable information, — that the object of this Convention 
is te increase the pay and influence of those engaged in this arduous and 
honorable profession of teaching. This appears to us like reversing 
the natural order of things. Enlighten parents —the proprietors of the 
schools, — and you will mest surely increase the ‘ pay and influence’ of 
teachers. Perhaps conventions of teachers may do something effectual 
in the way of increasing the influence of teachers ; but we greatly fear 
that the effect of direct efforts to increase the compensation will be d is 
astrous. We are better pleased with measures like those attempted at 
a late meeting of teachers in Ohio; an account of which is found below. 


Teacuers’ Meerine 1n Onto. 


A large Convention of Common School Teachers, was held at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, on the 14th of April last. 

The Convention was a long and interesting one ; and the spirit which 
prevailed was excellent, as we judge from the following resolutions 
which were passed during the progress of the session. 

‘ Resolved, ‘That the members of this Convention be requested to use 
their best exertions to procure the formation of County AssocraT1oNs 
or Tracers throughout the State. 

‘ Resolved, That it is indispensable to the success of the objects con 
templated by Teachers’ Associations, that PARENTS give an active, 
cheerful co-operation with the efforts of their teachers in the sacred 
cause of education.’ 

Another resolution expresses a deep sense of the importance of the 
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374 Arbitrary Punishments. 


‘ Annals of Education,’ and the ‘ Common School Assistant,’ as a means 
of arousing public sentiment on the subject of common education. 

An adjourned meeting of this Convention is to be held at Dayton, on 
the second Wednesday of the present month. 


Common Scnoot Epvcation 1n Vermont. 


From the Report of a Committee appointed by a Literary Convention 
at Harrisburg, Vt. some months ago, whose duty it was ‘ to deliberate 
on the best means of promoting popular education in Vermont,’ we col- 
lect the following intelligence from that State. 

Not more than one in twenty of the 157,000 children and youth in 
Vermont, has, or will be likely to have, access to the academies, 
and not more than one in fifty receives a college education. It is 
hence concluded that the common schools are the only public institutions 
for giving knowledge, discipline and direction, to at least 140,000 young 
minds. 

The State contains about 3000 common schools, which cost the people 
not less than half a million of dollars yearly. 

The Committee, after stating these, and many more important facts, 
proceed to urge the importance of a careful preparation of instructors 
for the business of teaching, as a profession. They present many 
weighty, if vot unanswerable arguments in favor of this measure ; and 
among other things they urge —as has been already often urged, we 
sometimes fear in vain, — the example of Prussia. 


Arsirrary PUNISHMENTS. 


The following anecdote has been going the round of the public 
papers : — 

‘A school teacher in the town of Howard, Steuben co. New York, 
on the 4th inst., to punish a boy for some misdemeanor, placed a mar- 
ble on the floor, and made him bend over, place his thumb.on it, and 
thus bear his weight. After remaining in that position about eight or 
ten minutes, he fell over and expired,’ 

This, if true, is no new thing in the history of our common schools ; 
and if there were no redeeming traits in their character, we would join 
in the ‘hue and ery’ against them, as immoral in their tendency. But 
there are. It is rare, after all, to find a teacher whose punishments are 
as entirely arbitrary as in the case above ; and, if it were not, it cannot 
be denied by reflecting men, that with every drawback upon the ex- 
cellence of common schools, they are the principal means of making 
our country what it is in point of literature or morality. They are the 
institutions in which nine tenths ..¢ our community receive all the direzt 
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Boston Asylum and Farm School. 375 


scientific instruction they ever obtain, beyond that of the family, and 
the Sabbath school. Let us, therefore, beware how we lightly esteem, 
or speak of, these schools. Let us correct them, and see that they are 
under the direction of teachers who govern themselves, and who hence 
know how to govern others. Let arbitrary measures in these institu- 
tions, give place, where they can, to the law of love and kindness. 


Boston Asytum axp Farm Scuoot. 


It is now more than a year, since about fifty boys were removed from 
the Asylum for Indigent Boys, in Boston, to Thompson’s Island, and 
operations were there commenced under the name of the Boston Asy- 
lum and Farm School for Indigent Boys. 

We have before us the First Annual Report of the Directors of this 
Institution, from which we learn many important and interesting facts. 

In addition to the pupils removed from Boston to the island, about 
fifty more have been added during the year. Of the whole number, 
three have died within the year; and a few have been removed. On 
the 21st of January — the date of the Report,—the number actually 
present in the institution was ninetytwo. Of these, seventynine are of 
the character for whom the institution was intended. They are either 
orphans, or the children of parents — mostly widowed mothers, — whose 
poverty, prodigality or vice, has rendered them exposed to great physi- 
cal and moral suffering, and have been sustained wholly by charity. 
Thirteen more have been admitted upon the urgent request of their 
friends, for pay. 

All these boys, as far as their strength and capacity admits, are em- 
ployed on the Farm ; and it is the intention of the managers to educate 
some of them as skilful husbandmen. Others, however, are employed 
for the sake of preserving their bealth and securing industrious habits. 
They are also taught the elements of useful knowledge — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography,—and great attention is paid, we 
are assured, to their moral and spiritual culture. A good and useful 
library has already been commenced. , 

The primary object of this institution — and a noble one it is, — was 
to receive, sustain, educate and improve, morally and spiritually, the 
friendless, the destitute and the exposed. We rejoice to find it in a 
prosperous state, and gaining favor with the community. 


District Scsoot Houses 1x Cincinnati 


The city of Cincinnati is doing nobly in regard to common schools 
and common school houses. Among other measures they have resolved 
to erect fourteen large school houses at an expense of $10,000 each. 
They are to be two stories high, with a basement and cupola. Nine of 
these houses are already completed. 




































Convention of Western Colleges. 


Convention or Western CoLLeGceEs. 


We learn from the Ohio Observer, that at a meeting of the represent- 
atives of a number of the western institutions, held at the Western Re- 
serve College in August, of last year, it was resolved to be highly 
‘ desirable that there should be an annua) meeting of the officers of col- 
leges and higher literary institutions of this State and vicinity.” And, 
in conformity with this resolution, it is expected that a convention will 
be held at the Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, on the the 29h Sep- 
tember next, at which the professors and teachers who may be present 
as delegates, will give public addresses, make reports, or hold discus- 
sions on some or all of the following subjects : 


1. Srupres.—Ought Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Mathematics to be 
studied in college? How much, and in what relative proportion? Ought 
the modern Languages and Music to be introduced? How much, and 
what kind of training is proper in elocution, aud extempore speaking? 

Ii, Insrrection anp Examination.—How much can be done by 
Lectures? Best mode of teaching, and of examination. Ought the 
principle of emulation to be encouraged ? 

HiIl. Common Law.—Reception of stadents from other colleges. 
Payment of the tuition of a full course. Amount of acquisition requi- 
site for the first degree. Examination for the second degree. Greek 
and Latin orations at commencement. Conferring of degrees, and 
writing of diplomas, in Latin or English. Shall the reception of a de- 
gree depend on the time spent in collegiate study? Amount and kind 
of studies preparatory to a professional course, especially Theological. 

IV. Government.—Shall it be Monarchical, Aristocratical, or Re~ 
publican? How far shall students be treated like other citizens? 

V. Direcr Action axp Reaction peTween Pustic Institurions 
4np Postrc Opinion.—Ought eolleges, as such, to take any stand on 
subjects that agitate the public mind? How much ought public opinion 
to influenee colleges in regard to the studies pursued? Ought students 
to be permitted and encouraged to spend a part of their time every year 
in school teaching? Andshould the vacations be adapted to this object? 
What influence has a liberal education on the character, amt perma- 
nency of civil institutions? 

VI. Paysicat Epvucation.—Is health best promoted by a system of 
exercises? How much, and of what kinds? Can a department for 
manual labor be beneficially connected with literary institutions? If so, 
what, and how? What system of dietctics should be adopted by stu- 
dents? Are the purposes of moral and intellectual education best sub- 
served by a proper attention to physical? 

VI. Western Coiieces.—ls there danger of too rapid an increase 
in their number? 
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Jewish High School at Salonica. 


Brenton Asytum For DestituTe Boys. 


Capt. Brenton of the British Royal Navy, established at Hackney 
Wick, Eng., about five years ago, a boarding school, for the purpose of 
receiving poor destitute boys, taken out of the streets and work-houses, 
and giving them a strictly moral, religious, and industrious education 
and training. The experiment— for such it was in the first place, — 
has been quite successful. The boys, after being reformed in the school, 
are sent abroad ; some to the Cape of Good Hope, and a few to Swan 
River in New Holland. Of two hundred and fifty sent to the Cape, 
all but two have turned out well ; the two were returned as worthless. 

The boys are admitted between the ages of ten and fourteen years. 
The government is mild and paternal ; corporal punishment — if we 
except solitary confinement for a few hours, or the privation of animal 
food, — is never inflicted. A great deal, however, is accomplished by 
appealing to a sense of shame and independence in the pupils, and still 
more by private affectionate admonition. The master of the school 
says: ‘I find there is only one mode of treatment in reforming the boys 
placed under my care, which is this; I take them by themselves, and 
impress upon their minds the relation in which they stand to Almighty 
God, and the duties they owe to their fellow creatures — reasoning 
with them in the most affectionate manner. This generally succeeds.’ 

They are employed in the garden from nine o’clock to twelve, when- 
ever the weather permits; in which, besides cultivating flowers, they 
raise beans, potatoes, cabbages, mangel wurtzel, hemp and flax, It is, 
indeed, a particular object to instruct them in spade husbandry. They 
also cook, in their turn. On the Sabbath, they attend public worship. 
They are instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, and they have 
familiar lectures in history and geography ; besides which, they have 
access to a sinall library. The greatest difficulty in the institution, has 
uniformly been with the largest pupils. 


Jewisu Hiew Scwoon at Saronrca. 


We had seen and abhorred a Turkish school, and had deplored the 
condition of the poor little boys that were crowded together there ; but 
where shall I find words to express our feelings on visiting the great 
school of the Jews? As we drew near the street where it is, the distant 
muttering, growling, and screaming which proceeded from its black 
walls, beat upon ourears. Wearrived. It was asquare building, with 
a yard in the centre ; in fact, it is a Turkish han, two stories high. The 
children were arranged in circles around their monitors or teachers, 
below in the yard, in the various nooks and corners of the building ; 
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378 Public Scheols in New York City. 


and up stairs they were again seated, mostly in the corridor, but some 
in other rooms. 

To give an accurate description of it, would be equally difficult and 
unedifying. Think of one thousand children arranged in different 
classes, and some twenty teachers, beating upon benches and tables, 
where there were any such, and both teachers and scholars screaming 
and roaring out according to their several abilities, the syllables, words, 
or sentences, which composed their respective tasks! With the effort 
at hallooing, the mouths of the children were most unnaturally en- 
larged, and the eyes of the teachers appeared to start out of their heads, 
while the sweat rolled down each countenance, mingling with the dust 
of the dirty Han, which every footstep and every motion raised to fly 
into the faces and open throats both of the teachers and the children. 

Some travellers have called this a high school, probably because the 
Talmud is studied in some of the classes up stairs. But they are en- 
tirely mistaken when they say that the school has two hundred teachers. 
It has only twenty. At the head of the stairs, a class of boys sat, the 
monitor of which, was engaged in a Talmudic disputation with a mem- 
ber of the class who sat before him on the floor ; and, in a corner quite 
retired, we noticed a rabbi and several advanced scholars sitting to- 
gether. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of this school. 
Attention, thought, love for study, and everything desirable must flee 
from such a Bedlam as this. ‘The teachers were beating and caning the 
boys, without at all caring where their heavy blows fell ; and that the 
monitors, who were also armed with batens and lashes, were proud to 
maintain their authority, by tyrannizing over the smaller scholars, there 
was no room to doubt. This is the high school of the Jews of Salonica! 
— Miss. Herald. 


Pusric Scnooits 1n New Yorx Ciry. 


We have received from Mr S. W. Seton, the indefatigable Agent of 
Public Instruction in the city of New York, the Twentyfirst Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Public School Society in that city, from which 
we learn, that the system they have adopted, and which has now been 
tested by thirty years’ experience —of which some account has been 
given in former numbers of this journal, — still goes on prosperously. 
The number of children, both white and colored, who receive its bene- 
fits, is yearly increasing. The whole number of pupils in the schools 
for white children is, already, 12,118 ; besides which, there is one pub- 
lic school for colored children, containing $25 pupils ; and two primary 
African schools containing 846. 

In addition to the above, evening schools were established by the So 
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ciety two or three years since, designed for the instruction, during four 
months of the winter, of apprentices, domestics and others, whose em- 
ployments during the day time, prevented their attendance at the usual 
school hours. During the past winter, 671 pupils of various ages, re- 
ceived the benefit of these institutions. 

A Select School for Female Mouitors was also ‘established last year, 
and is opened- every Saturday, under the charge of the teachers of the 
Public Schools. This school has been found so exceedingly valuable, 
that the Board of Trustees have thought it advisable to form a similar 
establishment for the Monitors of the Boys’ Schools. 

Facilities have been extended of late to the pupils in these schools, by 
the University of New York, and by Columbia College ; and the Rec- 
tor of the Grammar School belonging to the latter, has offered to receive 
from the public schools twelve boys, and prepare them for adinission 
to College. 


Berian Sacrep Lycerm. 


The Young Men’s Bible Class in one of the Sabbath Schools in New 
York, bas lately been re-organized, and called ‘ The Beriah Sacred Ly- 
ceum.’ ‘The object of this Lyceum,’ says the constitution ; ‘ is the 
pursuit of sacred literature and biblical knowledge, by the reading and 
study of the Holy Scriptures, with the aid of scripture helps, illustra- 
tions and commentaries ; the perusal of such books of history, biogra- 
phy and science, as have a relative bearing thereon ; by public reading 
of the Scriptures in course, at the regular meetings ; by writing themes 
on given subjects therefrom ; and by the exercise of the talents of the 
members among themselves, in writing, discussing and lecturing on 
such subjects of natural and moral science as are calculated to illustrate 
the dectrines and precepts of the Scriptures, and enforce their prin- 
ciples.’ 

The Association is still to be conducted in the form and manner of a 
Sunday School Bible Class, only somewhat modified. The Society has 
at present upwards of twenty members. Its officers are a Patron, Cu- 
rator, President, Vice President, Secretary, Librarian and Steward. 
S. W. Seton, is the Patron, and W. Gordon, the Secretary. We have 
received an address delivered by Mr Seton at the organization of the 
society in February last. It is replete with good sense and sound 
views on moral and religious instruction. 


Pustic Instructrion 1x France. 
Since the insertion of an article on this subject in our June number, 
we have received the following additional intelligence. 
It appears from recent enumerations, that France has established 72 
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Nornal Schools, or Seminaries for Teachers, and 1386 commissions for 
the examination of Teachers. The number of parish or district schools 
for 1836, is $5,692 elementary schools, and 350 superior primary schools; 
in all 36,042. ‘The number of private schools is 7,909. The whole 
number of schools in France is, therefore, 48,951 ; containing 1,727,110 
males, and 826,844 female pupils. This presents a total of 2,453,954 
pupils in a population of 32,000,000 ; or one for every thirteen inhabi- 
tants. The deficiency of instruction is still greater, if we consider the 
imperfect preparation of large numbers of the teachers. France has 
indeed done much, but she has yet much to do. ‘The whole expense of 
the district schools is 10,686,786 francs, or about $2,000,000 annually. 


ScHoots in Eeypr. 


Among the cheering indications for Africa, are the recent measures 
taken by the Pacha of Egypt for the promotion of public instruction. 
He has formed a system for the public schools, and placed them all 
under the direction of a Council of Education. The new system em- 
braces primary, preparatory and special schools. 

Fifty primary schools are established for the elementary branches, anil 
spread throughout the various provinces, in proportion to their popu- 
lation. The preparatory schools receive those who have passed through 
the elementary schools; and they are here fitted to enter the special 
schools. In the Special or Technical Schools, the pupils are prepared 
for the various branches of public service. Of these there are eight. 
1. The school of Languages, intended to form interpreters and transla- 
tors in the French, Turkish and Arabic, and to provide the other schools 
with teachers familiar with these languages. 2. The Polytechnic 
School with two sections ; one of mines, the other of civil engineering. 
3. The School of Artillery. 4. The School of Cavalry. 5. The School 
of Infantry. 6. The Naval School. 7. The School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy. 8. The Veterinary School. In this way the pupil will be 
regularly prepared for every grade of instruction—The medical pupils 
returned from Paris have produced a higher opinion here, of the value 
of education. 

These schools contain 11,000 pupils, supported and educated at the 
expense of the government. The regulations are stated to be judicious: 
The discipline is military, and the pupils live in barracks. A museum, 
cabinet and library are also to be erected, and the antiquities of Egypt 
will hereafter be reserved for the instruction and glory of its inhabitants, 
instead of being plundered or bought by strangers. In general, much 
attention is paid to the subject at Cairo, and to the preservation of 
cleanliness, hitherto so dreadfully neglected. All these measures have 
probably their immediate origin in the love of power and fame ; but Di- 
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vine Providence has doubtless other and higher designs in this dissemi- 
nation of light — this breaking the chains of superstition and caste. 


Teacuers Beaoine Breap. 


Of one considerable district of Bengal — Purneah,— Mr Adam, in 
his Report gives the following aceount : 

‘In the eighteen subdivisions of this district, Dr Buchanan found 643 
elementary schools among the Hindoo population, there being only one 
subdivision entirely destitute of such schools. These schools he consid- 
ered very inadequate to the demand, and a large proportion of the chil- 
dren of the district are taught to read and write by their parents. A few 
teachers in the principal towns, keep public schools attended by from 
fifteen to twenty boys, but in general the teacher is hired by some 
wealthy man who gives him wages and food, and commonly allows him 
to teach a few children belonging to his neighbors ; though some refuse 
this accommodation. Other employers do not undertake to feed the 
teacher daily ; and he has to go, in turns, to the houses of the parents of 
the children whom be instructs.’ 

This boarding in the families of those whose children are committed 
to our care, is not wholly without its advantages, since an acquaintance 
is thus formed, and sometimes kept up, between parents and teachers, 
who would otherwise remain strangers. Thousands of parents, even 
in New England, never visit a school ; and if the teacher does not come 
to their houses, they may never become acquainted with him. This is 
strange ; but itis true. It is to be regretted, however, that so low an 
estimate is placed on the teacher of our children that we continue to 
tolerate a practice, which one forcible writer has regarded as ‘ begging 
from door to door.’ The teacher ought no more to be compelled to go 
round in this way than the minister. 


Tur Vermont Meertine or TEACHERS, 


Preparations are making, we understand, for rendering the Conven- 
tion of Teachers at Montpelier, Vt., on the twentythird of the present 
month, an oceasion of very great interest. We hope no pains or ex- 
pense will be spared in collecting as many teqchers as possible. We 
have no doubt that distriets would find it advantageous to pay the ex- 
penses of the female teachers, where they are themselves unable to 
defray them. We wish it were in the power of every teacher in the 
three thousand school districts of Vermont to be present during the 
whole sessjon, 
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American Institute or Instruction. 


The seventh annual session of the American Institute of Instruction 
will commence in Boston, or Thursday the 25th of the present month. 
It is believed that the arrangements which have been made, and are 
still making by the officers of the Institute, will render this meeting even 
more interesting than any of the former. 

During the session, which will continue, as usual, several days, lec- 
tures are expected as follows : 

On the Importance of Moral Education and of Moral Philosophy as 
a Science, by Rev. Joseph Adams, President of Charleston College, 
Charleston, S. C. ; on the Prussian Schools, by Dr Lieber, of Philadel- 
phia ; on the Education of the Blind, by Dr Samuel G. Howe, of Bos- 
ton; on Thorough Teaching, by Wm. H. Brooks, Esq. of Salem, Mass.; 
on Teaching Rhetoric, by Mr T. D. P. Stone, of Concord, N. H.; on 
School Discipline, by Rev. S. R. Hall, of the Teachers’ Seminary, An- 
nover, Mass.; on the Difficulties of a Teacher, by Mr J. Burnham ; on 
the Peculiar Duties, of Female Teachers in Common Schools, by Mr 
D. Kimball, of Needham, Mass.; and on Incitements to Intellectual 
and Moral Well-doing, by Mr J. H. Belcher. Lectures are also to be 
delivered by Mr Carleton, of Salem, Mass., Mr Crosby of Charlestown, 
Mass., and by several other gentlemen, whose names we are not yet 
able to designate, on topics of interest connected with the subject of edu- 
cation. Discussions, on important and interesting topics are also to be 
held daily, as heretofore, during the continuance of the session. 

It is also contemplated, this year, to invite School Committees to be- 
come members of the Convention ; a measure, as it seems to us, well 
calculated to promote the great objects for which these meetings are 


annually convened. A more full notice than this, will probably be 
given svuu iu the Buston nowspapers. 


We also learn, through the medium of the papers, that a course of 
lectures designed to explain and illustrate the Pestalozzian system of 
teaching the elements of Vocal Music will he commenced at the Odeon, 
in Boston, Wednesday, August 17, to he continued eight or ten days. 
They will be given under the direction of the Boston Academy of Mu- 
sic. As they are designed for teachers, persons whose circumstances 
permit them to reach Boston a week earlier than the opening of the In- 
atitute would be able to attend the whole course. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Scuoot AriTumetic ; containing the Theory of the Science, Ilus- 
trations of the Rules, and Copious Examples for Practice. By 
S. R. Hall, Principal of Teachers’ Seminary. Andover : Gould 
& Newman. 1836. 12mo. pp. 312. 


We have looked over this Arithmetic with much interest, and are 
generally pleased with its design. It is not a mere compilation, nor is it 
a mere copy of the more valuable parts of other authors, either as re- 
gards the form or matter. It contains some things not usually found in 
other works of the kind; and is in general more full than any common 
school arithmetic we remember to have seen. We wish it success, but 
cannot suppress our fears, that the inferiority of the paper on which it 
is printed will prevent its coming into competition with other excellent 
manuals in a much neater dress, 


Tue American Expositor, or Inre.tectuaL Deriner ; designed 
for the Use of Schools. By R. Claggett, A. M. Boston: Per- 
kins & Marvin. 1836. pp. 200. 


Although the plan of this work is not so entirely original as the au- 
thor seems to suppose, it is, nevertheless, in the main, excellent. Its 
object is, to train the mind to habits of thinking and invention. With 
this end in view, after giving a few pages of words, with definitions as 
plain and simple as possible, the author subjoins a page or two of read- 
ing exercises, in which the words of the preceding pages are brought 
into use, and their definitions shown more clearly by the connection in 
which they stand. The reading lesson is again followed by other tables 
of words, and these by other reading lessons, and so on. 

This work is worthy of being printed with a broader margin and 
larger type than we find it, at present, and of being introduced into our 
primary and common schools. 


On Moran anp Spirrrvat Currure in Earty Epvucation. By 
R. C. Waterston. Delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction, at its Annual Meeting, Boston, Aug. 1836. pp. 20. 


The subject of this address is indicated by the title, and it is well 
chosen. The writer takes it for granted— and who can deny the 
charge ?—that the cultivation of man’s higher or moral nature is 
overlooked amid the whirl of business, and the general scramble for 
money. He assumes that ‘ the tree of knowledge is not the tree of life ;’ 
and adds, that what will be ‘ positively useful, is not business and labor 
alone, but that which in business and labor, gives strength to overcome 
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temptation, and makes the spirit alive to that great and inward process 
which is ever going on amid all the duties of life.’ 

His philosophy is, in general, sound ; and we wish it could be appre- 
ciated. We wish to see a deep and abiding conviction on the mind of 
every parent and teacher in our wide spread empire, that there is even 
here no safety — to say nothing of higher worlds than this, — except in 
elevating the moral and spiritual nature of the children whom God has 
committed to our charge to instruct and to educate. 


Manvat or Crasstcat Lirerature. From the German of Esch- 
enburg, Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick. With Addi- 
tions. By N. W. Fiske, Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages, in Amherst College. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 
1836. Svo. pp. 664. 


This work is in five parts. The first contains the Archeology of Lit- 
erature and Art ; the second, the history of Ancient Literature, Greek 
and Roman ; the third, the Greek and Roman Mythology ; the fourth, 
Greek and Roman Antiquities ; and the fifth, Classical Geography and 
Chronology. 

The ‘ Manual’ has gone through seven or eight European editions, and 
is said to have been of great service both to learners and teachers. So 
far as we hive examined the work, it appears calculated to be as useful 
i> American students as it can have been to those of Europe. It is also 
a valuable book of reference for private libraries. The mechanical exe- 
cution of t= work is by no means inferior ; though we could wish a 
lar g type had been used. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoot Teacner anv Cuitpren’s Frienp. Bos- 
ton: Otis, Broaders & Co. pp. 54. 


This is the first number of a small periodical to be issued hereafter 
monthly. [tis intended not only for the use of superintendents and 
teachers in their schools, but also for parents in the family circle. It is 
to contain general lessons or addresses to Sunday Schools, anecdotes 
and incidents connected with them, the progress of these institutions, 
instances of peculiar success in instruction, and modes pursued by dif- 
ferent schools and teachers. The matter is to be furnished — so says 
the prospectus, — by practical teachers in Boston and elsewhere. 

It is impossible to foresee with what faithfulness the conductors of 
this little work will redeem the pledges they have given ; but if it should 
be conducted in the manner proposed, and if future numbers should be 
equal to the present, it cannot fail to impart interest, and gain a hold 
upon the public attention. 
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